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BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER, 





CuHapter III. 


‘¢ An individual ajar with the world.”’ 

Two days before St. George Kean 
met Cicely upon the beach, he sat in 
the office of Mr. Shenstone, his lawyer. 
St. George was twenty-five years of 
age, and all these years had been pleas- 
ant ones. Left a large fortune when a 
child, he had fallen into the hands of 
friends who reared him carefully, and 
when he grew older he did not fall into 
evil ways. His education had been 
finished with some months of travel, 
and on his return, he determined to set- 
tle down and manage his own estate. 
His visit to Mr. Shenstone was for the 
purpose of becoming thoroughly in- 
formed in regard to his own affairs. 

Everything isin a flourishing state,” 
Mr. Shenstone said. ‘“ You ought to be 
a shrewd business man, St. George, if 
at all like your father. Every invest- 
ment he made has withstood the test of 
time. Even that barren strip of land 
by the sea, which he purchased for a 
song, is growing valuable. Summer re- 
sorts are springing up on both sides of 
it. If I were you, I’d parcel the land 
out in building lots. Sell part of them; 
the rise in property there may be a 
trifle feverish—and build upon two or 
three if you like. It will be pleasant 
work for you.” 

“ Is the land in the vicinity of Sandy 
Shore?” asked St. George. 

‘ Almost within its borders.” 

“How much of it did my father 
buy ?” 

“ Two acres,” replied Mr. Shenstone, 
referring to the deed. “It will bring 
you in a good round sum, and you can 
use part of it to build with. Reserve 
for yourself the lots facing the sea. 
Coast property is looking up; every- 
body now wants a cottage by the sea. 
The fashion may change, but not too 
soon for you, if you take the thing in 
hand at once. There is quite a resident 
winter population at Sandy Shore. It 
has plenty of hotels andbearding houses, 
and is a well-laid-out and well-managed 
town.” 


“T know,” said St. George. “I spent 
a week there last summer; you recol 
lect I visited a few seaside resorts early 
in the season, before I went away. | 
stopped at a large boarding house or 
small hotel kept by a Mrs. Horton ; the 
Masons were there. I did not know of 
this land then, or I would have looked 
it up.” 

“ Why don’t you go down and attend 
to it at once? There is a memorandum 
inside the deed which says Mr. Hewlet, 
of whom your father purchased the 
sand-bank, is a farmer residing near, 
It was impossible to till the land near 
the beach, and therefore it was thought 
to be worthless. No doubt the man is 





still alive. They say the country is so 
healthy people never die there except 
they’ve been imported and carry some 
mortal disease with them. Your father’s 
idea was to build a summer residence 
there, but it was too far from civiliza 
tion, so he gave up the idea, and left it 
to desolation. The title is clear, and 
the taxes have been paid regularly, so 
you will have no trouble.” 

St. George went down, and met 
Cicely upon the beach the next mom 
ing. After he saw her home he sent 
for Gracie, dined, and having found 4 
man willing to play coachman and pilot 
in search of Mr. Hewlet, he set out ina 
dilapidated carriage, and reached the 
place without difficulty. The old man 
he sought was at home, and accorded 
his visitor a grim welcome, until he 
learned his name and errand; then he 
thawed perceptibly. 

“Of course I will have the land sut 
veyed again, to guard against mistake,” 
said St. George ; “but I thought yot 
would be able to fix the locality for me, 
which is all I care for just now.” 

“T kin fix it without veerin’ a foot 
one way or t’other,” said the old man, 
confidently. ‘ Your father gin me two 
hundred dollars for the hull thing. I 
thought he was a fool, but then ef he 
wanted to throw away his money reck- 
less, I might as well take it. 
wouldn’t a cussed thing grow on the 
| land, an’ ’twan’t no good to me. But 
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things hes been ruther stirred up an’ 
evereged different sense then. That 
two acre I sold him is wuth, a dozen 
times over, the hull o’ the rest o’ my 
farm. It’s too far away from the oshin 
fer city folks to take a shine to. They’ve 
got to hev their noses right over the 
sea, or they ain’t satisfied.” 

St. George ushered the garrulous old 
man into the carriage, and suggested 
they had better set out, as the rain had 
ceased falling. 

“] kin tell exactly what yer father 
bought o’ me,” resumed Mr. Hewlet. 
“What you’ve sold sense, I don’t know 
nothin’ about.” 

“TI have sold nothing,” said St. 
George, quietly. 

“ What !” exclaimed the old ntan. 

“There hasn’t been a foot sald,” re- 
iterated St. George. 

“ T was jealous somethin’ was wrong,” 
said Mr. Hewlet, growing excited. 
“ That scoundrel has been a sellin’ some 
on it for ye!” 

“ Please tell me what you mean,” said 
St. George. 

“ Last wintera man that put on great 
style come down here, and bought half 
an acre 0’ land o’ me, quite fur back, 
too fur to be dear, though I taxed him 
five hundred dollars for it. Then he 
went to neighbor Skinner, an’ bought a 
little more o’ him. He goes an’ records 
his deeds, an’ then he sets to work an’ 
makes buildin’ plots an’ sells ‘em off 
cheap, to git clear on ’em quick. He 
sold off lots coverin’ nigh onter two 
acres, I’m told, an’ got away with the 
money afore he was suspicioned at all. 
They’s been quite a good deal o’ stir 
about it, an’ they’s bound to be consid- 
erable litigation, fur some o’ the old 
deeds wa’n’t never put on record at 
all.” 

“ But father’s was,” 
drawing the deed 
quickly, however. 

He was quite consoled when he read 
from its face that it was “received in 
the Clerk’s office of the County of Sea 
Plain, on the 16th day of June, 1860, at 
104 o’clock, in the forenoon, and re- 
corded in Book 123 of deeds for said 
county,” ete. 

“It’s a comfort to know it was re- 
ceived in the forenoon,” said St. George, 
smiling. 

VoL. cx.~—11 


said St. George, 
from his pocket 








“ You're all right,” said Mr. Hewlet. 
‘“ But you would be anyhow, seein’s I’m 
alive.” 

“T think it’s all right,” returned St. 
George; “but in any case I’m glad you 
are alive.” 

“Well, so be I,” replied the old 
man, soberly. 

‘“* Why do you think this man has sold 
a portion of my land?” asked St. George. 

“‘ A fust-class reason. You ain’t build- 
in’ yourself, 1 take it, when you don’t 
know where the spot is.” 

“* No, certainly not.” 

“Then I’m right. They’s a house 
goin’ up on your plot; the end next to 
Sandy Shore. It’s the most valleyable 
lot o’ the whole kit, with a broad oshin 
front. Oh, I ain’t mistakened, it’s so. 
A Queen Anny house, or some sich, 
they call it. Sich houses is all the go 
now. They look like a passel o’ barns, 
some on them; they’re painted in sich 
dull colors. Only barns don’t have 
chimbleys stuck outside. Some on ’em 
don’t even hev chimbleys; the folks is 
so monstrous high-toned they don’t 
want the heat an’ smell o’ cookin’ vie- 
tuals about, so they hev their meals 
sent in from a hotel.” ; 

“ Yes, [know,” interrupted St. George. 
“ But who is putting up a house on my 
lot ?” 

“T’ve heerd so much said one way’n 
t’other, I can’t make out. They’s a man 
by the name o’ Potter that potters round 
considerable, an’ jaws the carpenters 
jest because he’s boss, or want’s to be. 
Some says he’s a lawyer, an’ agent for 
a woman by the name o’ Branscome, an’ 
she’s hevin’ him build it. Then agin 
some says it’s a sickly man by that name 
that wouldn’t appear till the house is 
done, an’ he’s brought here on his bed. 
Anyhow, there’s a woman by the name, 
that looks as if she’d been a kind o’ doll 
baby in her day, an’ wanted to be one 
yit, that comes once in awhile with Pot- 
ter to look at the house. It’s Miss 
Branscome this, an’ Miss Branscome 
that, with Potter, when she’s around. 
Then sometimes they’s a girl—I’d give 
more for her than the lot—she calls 
Miss Branscome mamma, an’ don’t say 
much to Potter, good or bad. I went 
there myself a week ago, to look round, 
an’ they was all there. 

“*It’s beautiful,” says Miss Brans- 
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come. 
won't be sure, but I think she one 
Sissy—‘ don’t you think Mr. Potter’s 
done well?’ ‘I ‘didn’ t know he’d + ya 
anything, mamma,’ says the girl. ‘I 
thought Mr. Hendon built the house.’ 
‘But Mr. Potter directed him,’ says her 
mother. ‘I like the house very much, 
mamma,’ says the girl, ‘an’I like it 
perticular, because you are pleased with 
it.’ Then Potter tried to get the girl 
to take his arm—he was a leadin’ Miss 
Branscome round—but she never no- 
ticed it. Then he spoke to her in a 
kind o’ smooth, snaky way, and says 
she, ‘ Oh, I’m neither tired nor delicate ; 
I’m quite able to walk alone.’ She 
turned her back on him an’ went by the 
sea alone. 

“ Bimeby, after they’d looked all 
round, the girl come back. Her mother 
hed been eyein’ me for some time, an’ 
says she: ‘ What is this man’s business, 
Mr. Potter?’ ‘ Heain’t got none,’ says 
Potter. ‘He’s only a loafer, hangin’ 
round to steal something.’ Young 
Miss Branscome laughed. ‘ What could 
he steal?’ says she. ‘ Besides, mamma, 
look at his hands.’ I'll warrant he 
earns his livin’ honestly.’ ‘It don’t 
matter,’ says Potter, ‘he’s no business 
hangin’ round here,’ an’ with that he 
orders me away. Here we be now.” 

“ Why, it isa remarkably handsome 
house!” exclaimed St. George, in sur- 
prise. “That is, with due deference 
to Mr. Hewlet’s judgment, as such 
houses go.” 

There was a light carriage standing 
near. They got out, and as they 
neared the house a man appeared at the 
entrance. He had scarcely the look of 
a gentleman; he had the look of a 
laborer not at all. He was tall, with a 
stoop in his shoulders that threw his 
head forward. His black hair was thin 
and long, his eyes small and round, his 
mouth, which if cut much further must 
have severed his head entirely, was thin 
and blue. He wore a suit of rusty 
black, and had the look of a miser. 

“ Potter!” said Mr. Hewlet, laconi- 
cally. 

He greeted them as they ascended to 
the porch. 

“Have you a permit to visit this 
house ?” he asked, with a sneer. 

“We have not,” said St. George, 


“Don’t you think, Sissy’—I | 





/ want to steal the plan of this, 


politely, determined not to quarrel. “| 
did not know to whom I ought to apply 
for one. I suppose, as you seem in 
authority here, your consent will be 
suflicient.” 

“ What is your object?” 

“T intend to build in the vicinity,” 
replied St. George; “and would like 
to glance through the house, as I ad. 
mire it.” 

“ This house was not put up to serve 
as a model for other people to build 
from,” proclaimed Mr. Potter. “I 
paid an architect for the plan. I advise 
you to do the same if you are going to 
build.” 

“T intend to do so,” said St. George. 
“Still, as I take a special interest in 
this house, I would like to make a brief 
tour of inspection through it. Surely 
this can do you no harm. You must 
know if I build a house near, I shall 
wish it to be as unlike this in appear- 
ance as possible.” 

“Tf that is really the case, you don't 
”” sneer: 


“Ty 


ingly, and still blocking the way. 


/ am curious to know, however, why you 





take a special interest in this house.” 

“T will tell you,” replied St. George, 
beginning to be angry, for Mr. Potter's 
manner was unbe: arable. “ Tt is because 
the house has been built upon a lot 
which belongs to me.” 

The sneer forsook Potter’s face. For 
a brief space a look of alarm followed 
it. Then he said scornfully, but ina 
manner meant to be collected :— 

*“T don’t know whether to regard you 
as a lunatic, or a sane man laboring 
under a mistake. I, myself’’—as if that 
settled it— bought this building-site 
for my client and friend, Mrs. Brans 
come, not three months since.” 

“Did you look well to the title?” 
asked St. George. 

Potter was again taken aback, and 
again strove to hide it. 

“ Your client ought to have got 4 

man to buy for her that pertended to 
know less, but really knowed more,” 
remarked Mr. Hewlet. 

“IT don’t wish to argue the question 
with a beggar,” said Potter. “ As for 
you, you appear in some respects like 
a gentleman who has been drinking too 
much and don’t know what a fool he is 
making of himself.” 
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“Thank you,” smiled St. George. 
“ Before I have done with you, you may 
have cecasion to believe I understand 
what I am about.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said Potter. “I 
bought this lot of a friend, whose word 
is as good as his bond anyday. There 
is nothing wrong about the title.” 

“Youre right about Snook,” de- 
clared Mr. Hewlet. ‘“ His word is jast 
about as good as his bond, fer nary one 
on ’em ain’t wuth the snap o’ my finger. 
I suspicioned, the minit I sot eyes on 
ye, you hed sich as Snook fer yer 
friends. Ten to one you knowed all 
about it in the beginnin’ an’ he divided 
with ye. I pity yer client, that’s all, 
’specially ef she’s a woman. 

“ Be good enough to keep your pity 
for yourself,” said Mr. Potter, begin- 
ning to shake with nervousness or 
anger. “Do you suppose I would 
cheat a lady, and especially one who is 
about to become my wife ?” 

“T pity her more’n ever,” returned 
the incorrigible Mr. Hewlet, in a per- 
fectly good-natured tone. “It peared 
to me you was a makin’ up to her 
daughter when I seen ye. I s’pose it 
don’t make no difference to you which 
one ye git; it’s the money you're 
after.” 

The remark was so true it infuriated 
Potter. 

“Get off these premises!” he cried. 
“Leave this instant, both of you! If 
you ever dare to show your faces here 
again, I’ll have youarrested! Brower!” 
turning within to call, “ help me put 
out these intruders !” 

St. George was about to move away. 
Of his own accord, he would not have 
quarreled, vet so exasperating was Pot- 
ter, he really enjoyed hearing Mr. Hew- 
let’s taunts. The old man was taking 
his own time to leave, though he made 
a step or two to follow St. George. At 
this moment a burly carpenter ap- 
peared, and seeing both men were going, 
and he had nothing to fear, Potter 
caught Mr. Hewlet roughly by the arm, 
and accenting the movement by one or 
two kicks, strove to push him down 
the steps. 

“Here, try some one nearer yourage!” 
cried St. George, dashing back to rescue 
the old man. 

“ One at a time,” exclaimed Potter, 





seeming to imply by word and manner 
that he was acting solely in self-defense. 
“ Brower, look out for the boy; I'll 
manage the old ruftian !” 

Mr. Hewlet had been a strong man, 
but age and hard work had weakened 
his muscles and stiffened his joints; he 
was no match for his assailant, and with 
difficulty kept his feet even for the 
moment. It was now that the side- 
walk education most city boys sooner 
or later receive, proved of use to St. 
George. Long ago he had been the 
champion of his street in the wrestling 
and fighting games so popular to early 
youth, and practice, combined with 
natural strength and quickness, had 
made him very expert. He lost no time, 
his first act being to strike Potter an 
unexpected blow between the eyes, 
which sent him to the ground. This 
done, he glanced about, expecting to be 
obliged to defend himself against the 
carpenter, but to his surprise the man 
stood with his hands in his pockets, 
grinning his satisfaction at Potter’s 
downfall. Potter lay prostrate, shout- 
ing for help. Mr. Hewlet took St. 
George by the arm, and being out of 
breath, counselled him in a wheezy voice 
to leave quietly and seek his rights by 
law. To his surprise, St. George smil- 
ingly assented; the encounter seemed 
searcely to have ruffled himatall. Pot- 
ter made no attempt to rise until they 
had driven out of sight. 

Then, though enraged with Brower, 
he determined to wheedle him into will- 


| s “fp . 
'ingness to testify in his behalf, for he 


had already decided to bring suit against 
both St. George and Mr. Hewlet for 
assault. 

“ Did you see the beginning of their 
ruffianly attack ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” returned Brower, coolly, who 
had been too often unjustly reprimand- 
ed by Potter to be placable now. “I 
seed you begin to push and strike the 
old man without rhyme or reason.” 

“ But they assaulted me,” said Potter, 
as if that was the greatest offense any 
man could be guilty of. ‘ Look at me 
now. I shall carry the mark of that 
brute’s fist for many a day.” 

“T dare say you will,” was the un- 
sympathetic reply. “ You ought to be 
glad you fared no worse. If you’d 
flung that old man off the porch and 
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broke his leg, he could have recovered 
smart damages. As it is—” 

“ As it is,” repeated Potter, inter- 
rupting, ‘the damages will be on the 
other side. Bring some water to bathe 
my eye, and don’t say anything about 
the affair at present, at least until I have 
seen you again. It will be to your in- 
terest, Brower, to give a perfectly truth- 
ful version of the occurrence; I will see 
you well paid if you tell the truth about 
it. And now I wish you’d help me to 
my carriage, I really feel unable to walk 
to it alone. I must go home and send 
at once for a physician; I have been 
roughly handled, and may suffer from 
internal injuries. Upon the whole, you 
may go home with me, for perhaps I 
may be taken with fainting fits on the 
way.” 

“ You'd better get somebody to go 
home with you that likes the job better 
than I do,” replied Brower, in a surly 
tone. “I’ve got to get back to my 
work.” 

* You will have no work to go back 
to if you disregard my orders in this 
manner,” exclaimed Potter. 

‘* Hendon pays me,” said Brower, un- 
moved ; “ you don’t.” 

* But you shall be discharged, in 
any case,” cried Potter. 

“ IT may be,and I may not,” said the 
man, smiling. ‘ You’re a bigger fool 
than I take you for, if you don’t know 
that as good a workmanas I am ean get 
his own wages from fifty different 
builders at this time of the year, when 
there’s so much building going on.” 

Potter knew this to be true; be knew, 
too, his contemplated suit for assault 
could avail him nothing if his chief wit- 
ness remained in this frame of mind. 
His only resource was to tell a harrow- 
ing story to Mrs. Branscome, and put 
in a bill of physician’s fees for injuries 
received while defending her property. 
She would allow it, he knew. 

“If she could live for two or three 
years,” he thought, “I might feather 
my nest pretty well, and I wouldn’t 
want to marry that high-headed girl of 
hers. But she’s liable to drop off almost 
any time, and under the circumstances 
I must marry one or the other. I 
couldn’t get her to consent right away, 
so I’d better insist upon marrying 
Cicely.” 














Cuarrer IV. 

‘The morning sun has pierced the mist, 

And beach and cliff and ocean kissed.”’ 

As soon as he returned to Sandy 
Shore, St. George sent a telegram to 
Mr. Shenstone. 

“7 don’t think I shall make a success- 
ful financier. Am already beyond my 
depth. Visited my land here and was 
ordered off by a man who is building 
upon it. Come down at once and look 
after it and me.” 

While at supper he received an an- 
swer. Mr. Shenstone would come down 
upon the following afternoon. This 
settled, his thoughts turned from Pot- 
ter to his adventure of the morning. 
He must go down to the beach again, 
for the sea would be grand to-night. 
He walked about the block first, passing 
Mrs. Horton’s, but met no one whom he 
knew. It was not raining, though 
slightly clouded; a heavy mist was 
floating up from the sea over the lakes 
that bounded the town on either side. 
It came in heavy white masses drifting 
up the avenues, and looking ghostly 
and strange. The wind had fallen; 
the gloaming came, cold and gray. St. 
George walked along the sands, pausing 
often to look eagerly about him; but 
the beach, save for him, was quite de- 
serted. Presently he saw a slim, dark 
object upon the sands; it was the um- 
brella Lion had committed to the waves 
in the morning. He took it, brushed 


| the sand from it and examined it as 


closely as the fading light would allow. 
He expected to find it shabby, instead 
it was nearly new, of excellent quality, 
with a handsome handle, upon which 
the name Cicely Ives was carved deli- 
cately. It was strange she regarded its 
loss with so much composure ; surely 
she could not often afford an umbrella 
like that. 


The next morning was clear and fine. 
The skies were soft and calm, but the 


ocean was disturbed as with a wrong’ 


that, though past, was remembered still. 
After walking by its side for some mo- 
ments, St. George took his way to 4 
portion of the town which was wooded, 
and as yet boasted of few cottages. As 
he passed along he noted evidences of 
spring. The morning was mild ; there 
was a fresh, woody smell in the air, and 
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as he left the ocean behind him he felt | 
the warmth of the atmosphere more 
perceptibly. 

“It must be time for early flowers,” 
he mused; ‘only they may be rather 
late by the seaside, the ocean hugs the 
cold of winter so long. In the autumn 
the late days are warm because some- 
thing of the summer temperature lin- 
gers in the depths of these, and it im- 
parts this warmth to the air slowly and 
regretfully.” 

Then his face lighted, for he saw, ad- 
vancing toward him, a straight, supple 
figure in a tailor-made suit of dark blue 
cloth, stylish and plain. The dress set 
off Cicely’s form to perfection, for 
Cicely wore the dress, and that was 
why he smiled. She smiled in answer, 
and when he took off his hat, said :— 

“ You look very happy this morning. 
Are you always so?” 

“ Almost always; when the fates re- 
gard me with special favor, I am 
doubly so. They have been kind to me 
to-day ; they have led me to you, when 
I fancied I was wandering aimless and 
forlorn.” 

“JT can searcely picture you looking 
forlorn, yet you must have been, if the 
chance meeting with a stranger makes 
you so very glad.” 

“]T was not thinking of you asa 





stranger,” he said. ‘ Don’t tell me I 
was wrong. The sea alone introduces 
people. It says to those who love it, 
‘You are ‘friends of mine, be friendly 
with each other.’ Between that, and 
Gracie, Lion and the rain, we grew ac- 
quainted, did we not?” 

“T hope at least we did not become 
enemies,” she replied; “though to be 
candid, I never expected to meet you 
again. If I had—” 

“ You would have been more reserved 
perhaps,” he continued, as she paused. 
“That was my thought, certainly.” 

How fearlessly frank she was, and 
how sparkling her eyes. Yesterday he 
had thought her interesting; to-day 
she was beautiful. He did not pause to 
marvel at the cause of the change; it 
was enough to know it true. For a 
long, deep sleep had seemed to thrust a 
gulf between her and her sorrows of 
yesterday, and Adams had sent her out 
while her heart was yet light. 


| they are? 
| a room and close your eyes you would 





She carried in her hands clusters of 





green leaves, some weather-beaten, some 
bright green, some tinged with red. A 
closer inspection discovered to him a 
few tiny pink-white flowers hiding 
under these leaves, and he became 
devoured with curiosity concerning 
them. 

‘* Have you really found some spring 
flowers ?” he asked. 

“I really have,” she said, her voice 
filled with eager delight. ‘ They are 
not large—how could they be when 
they grewin the sand? Of course you 
must know they are arbutus blossoms.” 

He did not, but he wouldn’t confess 
his ignorance when she felt so sure he 
knew. So he said he did know, and 
said it in his most convincing tone. St. 
George had an honest voice ; any rogue 
might have envied it. He told the 
truth usually; it was his habit; but 
whether he did or not, people thought 
he did. 

“T have gathered the dear things on 
the New England coast often,” said 
Cicely, charmingly enthusiastic, as she 
moved her fingers over the flowers, 


stems, and leaves caressingly. “ But 
they were larger there. The soil 


is richer; or, though not very rich, 
perhaps, it is heavier and stronger. 
These are like make-believe, baby flow- 
ers; but don’t you perceive how sweet 
If you were to put them in 


be quite sure you were in an orange 
grove.” 

St. George was convinced he would. 

‘“ Perhaps you don’t care for them 
as much as I do,” said Cicely. ‘ When 
I come to regard it seriously, it is won- 
derful how glad the tiny things made 
me when I found them. I suppose it is 
partly the spring day itself, and I had 
grown so tired of gloom and storm.” 

“ One is never so glad of his close 
kinship with nature as in the spring,” 
said St. George, quite as much inter- 
ested in Cicely as she was with her 
flowers. “I care very much for flowers, 
indeed ; do you think you gathered all 
there were? Don’t you suppose I could 
find some if I tried ’” 

“T think you might by walking fur- 
ther on,” Cicely said. “I gathered all 
I saw, except some half-formed buds 
without sweetness or color.” 

“ You were going away,” he contin- 
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search for them, and it would be too 
much for me to ask you to guide me in 
search of more.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be too much at all,” re- 
plied Cicely. “ I will find some for you 
if I can, and if not, I will gladly share 
mine with you.” 

How bright she was to-day; how 
happy! Yesterday her smile was re- 
served and cynical; to-day it was the 
frank, glad smile of a child. When she 
left home she felt she had much to be 
grateful for. Mrs. Branscome had slept 
throughout the night, and was almost 
cheerful this morning. Adams had 
charged her to remain out until noon, 
saying she would not leave Mrs. Brans- 
come if Potter called. Perhaps she 
might avoid him altogether for one day. 
When she found the flowers and St. 
George, she had quite forgotten him. 

“ Such a day as this makes me long 
for a fertile spot in which to dig a gar- 
den,” she said, as they walked through 
the tall, straight oaks and pines, St. 
George stopping occasionally to paw up 
the ground here and there, as if he 
thought the flowers were just below the 
sandy surface, and, like gems, they must 
be dug up out of the earth. 

He succeeded in finding a few winter- 
green berries, which he plucked stalk 
and leaf, just as Cicely uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise and delight. A 
moment later she emerged from behind 

a shrub oak, her arms filled with flowers, 
whieh she offered him, and at the same 
instant he advanced, proffering the 
berries. 

“ A fair exchange,” he laughed. “ But 
how will you take them; they are good 
to eat, are they not?” 

She replied by sportively nibbling at 
the berries with her small, round teeth, 
which made her mouth so like a child’s. 

“Try some yourself,” she said. ‘“ They 
are really very good, though 80 pungent 
a few of them go a great way.’ 

He ate the rest, threw the stalks aside, 
and took the flowers. 

‘“‘ How fresh and sweet they are,” he 
said, but he was looking straight into 
her eyes. 

“They are, indeed,” she answered 
readily, though she drooped her eyes, 
and a faint blush, delicate as the arbutus 
flowers, came into hercheeks. “I think 





and that they only opened their eyes 
to-day.” 

‘*] suppose it wouldn’t be the proper 
thing to wreathe my hat with these,” 
said St. George, who had a faint remem- 
berance of once having his hat decked 
with daisies by a gay young girl whose 
eyes were far bolder than Cicely’s 

“It really wouldn’t do,” she replied. 
“ Only straw hats are trimmed with 
flowers.” ; 

“ Then yours might be decorated with 
them, surely,” he suggested. “It is 
straw, is it not ?” 

* Yes, but it is too dark a blue. These 
flowers would not look well upon it; 
they would quarrel with the pom-pons, 
and tangle them besides. The proper 
thing to do with them is to pull off 
ne: urly all the green, and mass the blos- 
soms.”’ 

“Please rip off the leaves, then, and 
make me a bouquet for my room.” —- 

*T will; but shall we not go down 
and sit by the ocean while I arrange 
them !” 

He assented. 

“They tell me there are many wild 
flowers here, a little later in the season,” 
she said, as they walked on. 

“ Then you do not reside here perma- 
nently;” he asked in surprise. 

“No,” she answered briefly. She re- 
gretted having spoken. Here was one 
gentleman who was friendly without 
knowing who or what she was. It had 
been but the friendship of a day, yet it 
was pleasant to her. 

“] fancied so yesterday, since it is 
early for strangers,” he said. 

“Tt is early. I came because I was 
brought,” she answered, evasively. 
“ But,” she added, “I’m very glad I 
came. I have more freedom here than 
I have ever known before, and I am so 
fond of being free! I rarely have quite 
my Own way in anything.” 

It was spoken impetuously, yet it was 
such a pitiful little plaint. He looked 
wonderingly into her face, thinking it a 
strange admission. 

‘“‘ Nearly all the young ladies I know 
are fond of boasting that they always 
have their own way,” he said. 

“ Do they boast of it?” 

“Have you, then, no like acquain- 
tances ?” 
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‘“ Perhaps so. I have none who are 
not freer than I. But where one’s life 
is spent in wandering, one’s friends are 
seen for so short a while their pecu- 
liarities are little known. We do have 
friends, mamma and I, but we go about 
so much by ourselves they never think 
of looking after us, and that makes us 
seem quite alone.” 

“T always supposed those who wan- 
der about were most at liberty,” said St. 
George. “For one of my age I have 
traveled much, and I am the freest of 
the free. I would be very glad some- 
times to have some one belonging to me, 
or, rather, owning me, who would care 
enough for me to give me commands. 
I know I would obey with pleasure.” 

“For a time you might,” she said. 
“As long as obedience was a novel 


thing. But perhaps you would rebel at 
last.” 


“It would depend very much upon 
the one commanding me,” he replied. 

They were now on the beach. He 
took a paper from his pocket, and spread 
it upon a seat, that it might not be too 
damp for Cicely to sit upon. She bowed 
her thanks, and absently took the flow- 
ers in her lap. 

“ The day is coming,” she said, “ when 
I shall be my own mistress. And though 
I selfishly complained to you a moment 
since, I ery daily that it may be long 
away! My freedom, when it comes, will 
have been bought too dearly, so I hope 
its price may never be paid. Or, since 
only death can giveit me, may he pay 
it to me in person, and set me free 
indeed !” 

“ Hush!” he said, gently. 
your life so hard ?” 

She sighed, and turned her eyes 
gravely to his face. 

“ Because we talked and smiled to- 
gether for perhaps the space of an 
hour,” she said, “must I lay bare my 
heart-secrets to you?” 

“No,” he answered. “Tell me 
nothing. But do not be unhappy; I 
cannot bear to see you so.” 

“Tam not going to be sad to-day; I 
quite forgot myself. I shall be laugh- 
ing, probably, in another moment. 
Surely my sorrow cannot be deep when 
I laugh so easily.” 

“T hope not, indeed. 
have forgotten your flowers. 


“Ts then 


Come, you 
I must 





have a cluster for a vase in my room, 
and a bouquet for my buttonhole, be- 
sides. I want both.” 

“ You are imperious,” and she smiled 
again. “ But I will obey you, since you 
make me forget what I dislike to remem- 
ber. Do you know I think I should 
like you if I knew you well ?” 

“Thank you. I shall be unsatisfied 
until you know me well. Let me give 


you a few facts concerning myself. My 
first name is St. George. I am _ here 


upon business. I do not know how 
long I shall remain, but I now think this 
will greatly depend upon you.” He 
little knew how very true his words 
were. “To me you are a mystery—a 
pleasant one. I know your name, and 
that in all you do or say, whether gay 
or sad, you are irresistible to me. I 
believe in you. You tell me your mo- 
ther and yourself are 1emoved from 
your friends. I would like to feel that 
you respect and trust me, and that you 
would command me if I could ever be 
of the slightest help to you in any way 
whatever.” 

“T need a friend,” she said. “I 
need true, disinterested friends. But I 
am afraid of strangers, though I know 
they could never harm me as some who 
profess friendship have done. I am 
tired of professions. None who pro- 
mise much, have ever done aught but 
fail me when I needed help. So pro- 
mise nothing. There, let us speak of 
this no more.” 

She had grouped his flowers, and she 

now presented them with asmile. But 
her gayety was gone. The look of 
bright, childish enjoyment her face 
wore earlier in the morning had given 
place to a sorrowful earnestness. Once 
or twice she looked about her appre- 
hensively, but she spoke no more of 
herself them. At length she took out 
her watch, and as it was noon, she said 
she must go. 
‘ What a long morning I have had,” 
she exclaimed. ‘I wonder if I can- 
not wash my hands in the sea before I 
put on my gloves. It would not do 
for me to go home ungloved, and I 
bared my hands to gather the flowers. 
There are many things in this world I 
would like to handle with gloves always, 
when obliged to touch them, but I can 
never gather flowers closely enough.” 


. 
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He looked at her soft, childish hands 
and smiled. 

“May I present you with a bowl of 
sea-water?” heasked. And descending 
to the ocean’s verge, he scooped a hol- 
low in the sands. It was scarcely done 
when an inquisitive wave rolled up and, 
receding, left it tilled with water. St. 
George held out his hands for Cicely’s 
gloves and flowers. She tossed them 
full of her belongings; rings, gloves, 
and handkerchief, then stooped to bathe 
her fingers at the cool well in the sand. 

When she had polished them to her 
satisfaction (they showed to him no 
stain or soil before), she dried them 
upon her handkerchief, and as an oc- 
casional wave swept high up the sands, 
she retired to her former seat to put on 
her gloves. 

“* Miss Ives,” he said, “ our acquain- 
tance began yesterday, by chance as it 
seemed to us. I have never been pre- 
sented to you as I should have been, 
but, as I would like to know you fur- 
ther, I shall soon take pains to let you 
know I am at least worthy your friend- 
ship. Mrs. Horton knows that, I am 
sure. If you do not wish me to call 
upon you at the house, I will refrain 
from doing so. This afternoon I have 
an engagement with my lawyer; but do 
you think it would be very rude for me 
to call at the house this evening? 








Should I have a glimpse of your face 
in the parlor if I did eall ?” 

“Gracie is to have a child’s party 
this evening,” Cicely said. ‘I over- 
heard her ask her mother if she might 
invite you to come, and, no doubt, Mrs, 
Horton consented. It is to be in- 
formal; there will be games, and I am 
to play for the children to dance, if they 
can dance at all. If you choose to 
come you will see me.” 

“Thank you, I will surely go. And 
now, before you put on your glove, 
please—will you give me your hand a 
moment ?” 

She looked up in surprise. He 
watched her closely, for he observed, 
before she spoke of it, that she avoided 
touching whatever she disliked. She 
regarded him a moment, and then put 
out her hand. A glow of color swept 
over his boyish face as he took it in his 
own. 

“ At your desire I promise you no- 
thing,” he said. “For myself I only 
ask to see you again.” 

“If I asked you to befriend me I 
think you would not fail me.” she said. 

He did not answer except with his 
eyes. She left him, and lifting his hat 
he stood uncovered, gazing after her 
until she turned up the avenue. Then 
she rewarded him with a glance and 
smile, though she walked quickly on. 


( To be continued.) 
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When shone the bright moon, brightest, 
Upon the garden bed, 

I saw the maiden, whitest, 
Uplift her dainty head. 


Cold lay the frost and paler 
The cheek that felt his kiss, 

As a white bride doth veil her, 
She veiled her brows with this. 


Silent the withered garden, 
Strewed with the frost-king’s pelf, 
Save where the owl, her warden, 
Hooteth to cheer himself. 


Testing the high and lowly ; 
Seeking for one most pure ;— 
Only a virgin holy 
The frost-kiss might endure. 





All the impassioned flowers 
Fanned by his blighting breath, 

Blackened within their bowers, 
In the embrace of death. 


Passionate kisses, killing, 
Fell on each glowing breast, 

Of the frail beauties, stilling, 
Lulling them into rest. 


Saintly and still and queenly, 
Stands the white maiden there, 
Wearing his gifts, serenely, 
As maids their jewels wear. 


She and the Frost, her lover, 
In the wan, waning light 
Of the mild moon above her, 
Watch through the quiet night. 
D. DanpRIDGR. 
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MARJORIE’S KNIGHT. ‘ 


BY MRS. H. G. ROWE. 


Up in the musty, dusty attic of a 
pleasant Mt. Desert farm-house sat 
Marjorie, close to the open window that 
looked out from under its queer, pointed 
frontlet, formed of an overhanging 
gable, like an ancient dame of Bohe- 
mian Anne’s time, from her horned 
headdress, upon broad, sunny meadows 
stretching far inland, and studded here 
and there with the daisies that wanton 
mother Nature will scatter broadcast in 
spite of the thrifty farmer’s frown ; 
upon the far-off strip of woodland, in 
whose grateful shade the cattle idly 
browsed, or lay in silent contentment, 
chewing the cud of past pleasures 
among the dewy clover and sweet, suc- 
culent grasses, while scarce a quarter 
of a mile away the broad, blue ocean 
flashed and sparkled, and condescend- 
ingly bent its gemmed forehead to the 
light morning breeze that danced and 
hovered about it, like a famed gallant 
of the olden time, in attendance upon 
the toilette of a duchess. 

Marjorie’s head was bent over her 
book, and the soft, bright color crept 
slowly up over her fair, girlish forehead, 
as she read the, to her, never old story 
of the besieged castle of the cruel Nor- 
man baron, of the gallant Ivanhoe, sick 
and helpless within, attended only by 
the lovely Jewish maiden, and, best of 
all, the grand final assault of the be- 
siegers under the leadership of the brave 
Black Knight, and the scarcely less 
heroic Locksley, with his band of merry 
outlaws, whose hardihood and skill con- 
tributed so greatly towards deciding 
the fortunes of the day in favor of 
right, justice, and imperilled innocence. 

Marjorie drew a long breath of relief 
as, in imagination, she seemed to hear 
the triumphant shouts of the victors 


“For St. George and Merrie England,’’ 


as the book slid softly from her unheed- 
ing fingers upon her lap, while her deep, 
dreamy eyes wandered with a tender 
contentedness over the fair, familiar 
landscape, and a smile, too kind for dis- 
dain, too mischievous for tenderness, 
curved her red lips as she saw, swing- 
ing his scythe with the freedom and 





grace that long practice and strong arms 
only can give, the tall figure of Cyrus 
Harding, their nearest neighbor, whose 
mowing field was within full view of 
her favorite window. 

“If Cyrus could only have lived in 
those days,” she thought, resting her 
dimpled chin upon the low window seat, 
and watching, with lazy interest, the 
fragrant swaths, wide and deep, that lay 
withering in the mower’s track, “ what 
a grand knight he would have made! 
‘ Brave?’ there isn’t a man on the coast 
more fearless in storm and gale than he. 
‘Gentle and kind to the weak and help- 
less?’ see the sacrifices that he makes 
every day of his life for that old, bed- 
ridden stepmother, who made his boy- 
hood wretched, and never, by any 
chance, gives him a grateful word, 
even now. ‘ True to God and his lady 
love?’ why, he would sooner die than 
do a dishororable or wicked deed, and 
as for—” 

“ Marjorie! Marjorie! where in the 
world are you, child? Here’s all them 
peas to shell for dinner; hurry up, do!” 
rang out loud and clear from some 
shadowy region below stairs, and the 
dreaming maiden sprang to her feet, her 
cheeks as red as the unplucked straw- 
berries falling beneath Cyrus’s restless 
blade, and something like shame in the 
now shy eyes as she hastened to obey 
her mother’s call. 

Now good dame Dunmire hadn’t the 
smallest idea of that fair, secret cham- 
ber in her child’s brain, where gorgeous 
fancies ran riot, and an altar to noble 
deeds, and grand, chivalric self-sacrifices 
stood decked with the stainless blos- 
soms of girlish faith and trust, renewed 
each day by loving communion with the 
great souls of another clime and age. 

To a girl less sensible, less contented, 
or less healthful, both in body and 
mind, than was Marjorie, this constant 
association with the lofty and idyllic 
sentiments of a chivalric, yet in many 
things, scarce civilized age, might, prob- 
ably would, have been harmful in more 
ways than one; she would have reversed 
the scriptural simile by trying to put 
upon the sober, calm-hued garment 
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of the present, patches from the glow- 
ing, yet moth-eaten tapestries of the 
Past; thus dimming and _ belittling 
the life of to-day, that, lived up to its 
fullest capacity, is capable of nobler, 
grander, even more beautiful possibil- 
ities than any of the past centuries, with 
the cobwebs of ignorant superstitions 
and cruel prejudices clinging to its gor- 
geous skirts. But Marjorie, with all 
her enthusiastic devotion to the grand 
and heroic ideals of the Past, had yet 
the rare gift of separating the real from 
the fanciful; of wondering at and de- 
lighting in the gilded pageantries, the 
nodding plumes, the flashing armor, and 
silken pennons with their witching 
splendors and hidden mysteries, and 
then laying them aside for the time, like 
some beautiful picture, while in her 
heart the noble aspirations, the heroic 
self-sacrifices,and the patient stead fast- 
ness that moved those mailed arms to 
strike boldly for “ God and the Right,” 
found their natural soil, and spread 
their roots deep and wide, undisturbed 
by crowding discontent, and fantastic 
aspirations after the unattainable. 

And now, as she sat upon the shaded 
back porch, her lap full of the pale 
green pea-pods, busy at work upon her 
homely task, never a thought of discon- 
tent or self-pity marred the sweet seren- 
ity of her mind. She only thought— 
without thinking that she was thinking 
—of how wonderfully the wild morning 
glory, creeping over the low rail fence, 
had kept its early freshness in spite of 
the fierce sunshine that had, for hours, 
been showering its shining arrows thick 
and fast upon it; of the two brave little 
householders who had built their tiny 
fortress in the lilac bush, so near that 
she could almost touch it with her hand, 
and whose bright, sharp eyes watched 
her with a trustful fearlessness as she 
sat at work, as much as to say :— 

“ Of course, a great creature like you 
has better work on hand than to mo- 
lest a poor little hedge sparrow !” 

And as Cyrus Harding’s work 
brought him nearer to his neighbor’s 
boundary line, and she could see more 
distinctly his sun-browned, handsome 
face, she smiled, with a kind of tender 
mischievousness, at the odd fancies that 
just then crossed her mind :— 

“If, instead of having been born a 





peaceful farmer, and using his strong 
arms in mowing down innocent grasses 
to feed to his cattle through the long, 
cold winter, Cyrus had lived in those 
old days when the husbandman’s toil 
was low and menial, and a knightly 
sword was the only honorable blade 
that a man could wield, he should have 
buckled on armor and gone to fight the 
Saracens in the far-away Holy Land, 
I wonder what he would have chosen 
for the motto on his shield. I think” 
—with a glance at the determined, self- 
controlled face of the young man— 
“T think he would have preferred ‘ Ex- 
celsior’ to anything else, but I’m not 
sure; I mean to ask him.” 

And as the young man paused a mo- 
ment from his toil, and leaning against 
the old elm in the corner, removed his 
coarse straw hat to let the fresh breeze 
cool his hot forehead, she ran lightly 
down the lane to where he was stand- 
ing, eager to see if her fanciful surmise 
would prove correct. 

“Oh, Cyrus ! I was just thinking 
something about you!” How the sun- 
burned face brightened, and the straight- 
forward gray eyes grew luminous with 
tenderness, as the long-suppressed love 
of the soul within glanced for an in- 
stant from those tell-tale loop-holes in 
her earthly tower, then shyly withdrew 
herself, as he asked, with an effort at 
easy pleasantry :— 

“Of me, Marjorie? were you thinking 
that at this rate I shouldn’t get all my 
grass down in the field to-day ?” 

“‘ Nonsense,” and Marjorie pretended 
to pout a little. “ I was thinking if you 
had lived four or five centuries ago, and 
had been one of the knights that went 
to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, what 
you would have chosen for your motto 
or watchword.” 

Cyrus leaned hard against the rough 
tree trunk, and looked gravely, ques- 
tioningly into the bright girlish face. 

“ What did you think?” he asked. 

Marjorie’s eyes looked the innocent 
admiration that an unawakened heart 
had not yet taught her to conceal. 

“Why, I know how ambitious and 
earnest you are in all you undertake, 
so J thought ‘ Excelsior’ would have 
been likely to be your favorite watch- 
word.” 

He smiled, but there was no mirth in 
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his smile, only the patient steadfastness 
of a determined, yet sorely-beset soul. 

“J don’t know what my motto would 
have been in the old days that you love 
to read of, but I know what it is, and 
must be now, and always—perhaps.” 

Marjorie looked up at him inquiring- 
ly, but his eyes were upon the ground, 
and from his dry lips came the low 
speken reply :— 

«I know so little of Latin that plain 
English must serve my turn even here. 
It is fate, destiny—whatever pretty 
sounding name you choose to give it— 
that forces me to square my life to fit 
my motto. ‘Not my own, but an- 
other’s.’”’ 

The girl’s fair face brightened ap- 
provingly. 

“ That’s a noble, more unselfish sen- 
timent than the one I chose for you,” 
she said, laying her hand with a half 
playful, half caressing motion upon the 
shapely one resting upon the low fence 
beside which they were standing. 

For an instant the young man hes- 
itated, then withdrawing his hand from 
the touch of those soft, warm fingers, 
he said, with a sadness that unsuspicious 
Marjorie could not fathom :— 

“It may be noble—I know itis right, 
but—oh, Marjorie! it will strip my life 
as bare of all brightness and joy as the 
waves have stripped that beach lying 
down there, white, and dry,and lifeless, 
of every bit of life and verdure.” 

Marjorie’s eyes sought his for an in- 
stant in grave bewilderment, then fill- 
ing slowly with tears of tenderest sym- 
pathy, as she comprehended something 
of his meaning, she said, gently :— 

1 know how hard it is, Cyrus, and 
what a burden you have to bear, and 
my heart aches for you when I see you 
going, tired and hungry, back to the 
home that I know isn’t, and never has 
been, a home to you since you were a 
little child. But God is good, and—” 
the sweet face was uplifted reverently, 
while a hopeful smile crept into the 
dark, soft eyes—“ He will not let you 
bear this burden forever ; it must be up- 
lifted in time,” she added, checking her- 
self as she remembered only death in 
this case could remove the weight from 
those patient shoulders, that had, for so 
many years, borne it with such uncom- 
plaining cheerfulness. 





He made no reply to her last words, 
but as he resumed his work he said in a 
tone so low that the words scarcely 
reached her ear above the sharp click 
of the scythe, and was so strangely in- 
terwoven with the hum and whirr of 
bee and grasshopper all around her, 
that for years afterward she never heard 
the one without thinking of the other. 

‘* Lifted !—but too late, it may be.” 

He said no more, not even looking 
in her direction, as, with renewed en- 
ergy, like one who bravely readjusts 
the burden of life to shoulders that had, 
for an instant, drooped beneath its 
weight, and carries it strongly and 
naturally once more, he bent his well- 
trained limbs to the familiar labor, 
looking, Marjorie thought,as she dream- 
ily watched him from the sheltering 
elm’s shadows, like some strong armed 
swimmer in a sea of green, whose pur- 
ple and white-capped waves, dancing in 
the sunshine, had no cruel rocks or 
treacherous quicksands beneath their 
smiling surface to work him harm. 

“* Marjorie! Marjorie!” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

It was the usual ending to the girl’s 
day-dreams, but it never irritated nor 
jarred upon her moods in the least. No 
home sounds ever did or could do that, 
for her daily, outward life had hitherto 
been in perfect rhythm with the inner ; 
the far-off din of knightly contests, the 
love song of the troubadour, and the 
faint, sweet chime of convent bells, all 
blended so naturally with the ever-vary- 
ing, never-old, voice of the sea upon the 
rocky coast of her New England home, 
the pleasant, familiar home voices, and 
even the fierce, wintry winds that roar- 
ed and laughed, and shouted their bois- 
terous challenge to the ever-defiant 
waves, that she felt no incongruity, no 
disappointing contrasts between them. 
One was as much a part of her life as 
the other, and neither had power to be- 
little or render commonplace the other 
in her eyes. 

And he—knight, swimmer, old play- 
mate, and present friend by turn, just 
where the fancy of the moment chanced 
to place him—as he went about his 
work, silent and solitary, strove hard, 
as he had done many and many a time 
before, to hush the sweet song of that 
nestling in his: heart, whose soft note 
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telling of hope and love to which, in his 
spotless young manhood he surely had 
a right, he had not the courage to turn 
a wholly deaf ear. And yet— 

He looked abroad upon the well-tilled 
acres, loaded with the summer’s boun- 
teous gifts; the long, low, comfortable 


farm-house not far away, and to sea- | 
ried a cheerful, hopeful face, and in true, 


ward where the furled sails and taper- 


ing masts of his trim fishing smack | 


gleamed white against the blue of the 
summer sea, and the still, deep blue of 
the summer sky, and a contented smile 
crept over his bronzed and bearded 
face, as he remembered that so far as 


this world’s goods went, he was pretty | 


Marjorie’s equal, and need not fear the 
parental rebuffs that the impecunious 
wooer is so apt to meet. 

But as his glance came back to the 
brown, many gabled farm-house—his 
own birth-place, and that of his father 
before him—the smile faded, and a pain, 
not entirely free from bitterness, low- 
ered in his dark eyes as he remembered 
the miserable woman sheltered beneath 
its roof, who, from his earliest boyhood, 
had poisoned every cup of happiness 
for him, and who now stood between 
himself and the woman he loved—a bar- 
rier that his own love was too tender 
and true to overpass. 

Could he ask that girl, scarcely more 
than a child in her experiences of life, 
to leave the home of which she was the 
cherished idol, and bind herself down 
to years, maybe, of weary servitude 
upon his bed-ridden stepmother? He 
imagined the grieved, discouraged look 
growing upon herglad young face,at the 
shrewish invalid’s taunts and fault-find- 
ings; he remembered his own weary 
hours of thankless watchfulness, his 
years of unappreciated toil and care, 
and the blithe bird song in his heart 
sank to a low, sobbing murmur, that 
had little of hope, and less of joy, in 
its sad refrains. 

“Spare her! Spare her 

“Yes,” he said to himself, as he 
resolutely bent him to his toil, “ I will 
spare her the wretchedness and discom- 
fort that, as my wife, she would be 
forced to meet. God helping me, I'll 
bear my burdens alone to the end.” 

And strangely enough, Marjorie’s 
thouzhts, as she leisurely obeyed her 
mother’s summons, ran in something 


!”? 


| far better 


the same channel as those of her friend. 
She, too, thought of the voung man’s 
hard, loveless lot; of the noble life of 
self-denial and patient toil which friends 
and neighbors marveled at and praised, 
even when incapable of estimating the 
greatness of his sacrifices ; of the cheer- 
less, untidy house to which he ever car- 


womanly fashion she began to feel a 
house-wifely longing to set things right 
over there; to rid up the quaint old 
rooms, and restore the order and neat- 
ness that had reigned there before its 
sapable mistress had been stricken 
down in the strength and vigor of mid- 
dle age, and left her cherished household 
gods to the careless and irreverent 
handling of a hireling. 

After all, there was some excuse for 
Jane Harding’s forgetfulness and im- 
patience. To lie helpless and idle upon 
her bed, day after day, and see the 
waste and havoc made by incapable help, 
was enough to try the patience of a 
woman than the shrewish 
mistress of the Harding homestead, who 
was forced to look helplessly on, year 
after year, and see everything going to 
destruction. 

It is doubtful if another heart in all 
that neighborhood had found as many 
excuses for the unpopular woman in 
years, as Marjorie’s tender and sympa- 


‘thetic one had created in the last few 





minutes ; for, unsocial and quarrelsome 
in health, invalidism had brought little 
improvement to the sick woman, and 
consequently little sympathy for her 
was felt by her neighbors and acquain- 
tances. 

None understood this better than did 
Marjorie, and yet her own heart was 
very pitiful just now to the unhappy 
stepmother of Cyrus Harding,asif some 
of the manly forbearance and charity 
of his nature had taken root in her own 
gentler heart, and bloomed into tender 
excuse and pitying fancies that found 
no opportunity for speech just then, 
as her mother hurriedly greeted her 
with :— 

“ Here, Marjy! I wish you’d pick 
over these currants for me. It won't 
do to let ’em set any longer, or my 
jelly won’t be thicker’n cream.” 

Marjorie received the pan with will- 
ing hands, and settling herself in a 
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shady corner of the piazza, , from which 
she could watch both sea and shore, 
and have a fair view of the narrow, 
grass-rimmed highway that led down to 
the beach, and was usually lively with 
groups of summer boarders, from the 
hotels farther inland, who found this a 
pleasant promenade when the view was 
not obscured by fogs or the walking 
rendered disagreeable by dampness or 
dust. Just now two girls, unmistaka- 
bly metropolitan in dress and walk, 
same strolling aimlessly along,evidently 
on the lookout for something to inter- 
est themselves about, and pausing as 
they came opposite the cottage, leaned 
over the gate and looked long and curi- 
ously at Marjorie and her surround- 
ings. 

Naturally Marjorie looked back at 
them, taking her private observations 
with a coolness and ease that long ac- 
quaintance with the habits of the 


fashionable tourist had given her, even 
under far more embarrassing circum- 


stances than the present ones. 

She saw two girl faces, not many 
years, it seemed, older than her own, 
but already wearing the signs of a 
marked individuality , as if each, in her 
own way, had decided the question of 
life once for all, even before her teens 
had bloomed into the twenties. 

The one with the fluffy, vellow bangs, 
low down upon her forehead, and the 
touch of red in her girlish cheek, that 
even Marjorie could see was not gen- 
uine, had a lazy, unconcerned air, as if, 
like the wild dog roses growing in the 
hedge beside her and touching with sly, 
rustic wonder the crisp white muslin of 
her dainty Mother Hubbard gown, she 
knew that all things, storm as well as 
shine, would but ripen her delicate 
charms, and that the scarlet beauty of 
the autumn “ hips” might be as lovely 
in its way as the rosy petals that Time 
would seatter at last, let them be never 
so carefully guarded. 

Marjorie had seen scores of just such 
faces, and sometimes she had wondered 
if life really was such an idle, care- 
free play-day for them as it seemed; 
but the other face was of a type new 
even to her,and she studied it witha 
new and unusual interest. 

The brown hair was drawn smoothly 
away from the broad, white forehead, 





;and sit as long as you please. 


| without a ripple or crinkle in deference 
to the reigning style; her hat was intend- 
ed for shade rather than show, and 
beneath its brim glanced out a pair of 
dark, restless eyes—eager, bright, 
watchful. 

“‘ Looking, for all the world,” thought 
simple Marjorie, “as those of poor 
Queen Margaret must have looked when 
that foolish fond old father of hers 
tried, with a lot of silly mummeries, to 
make her forget her broken heart and 
her lost crown.” 

Suddenly the girl with the bangs 
called out in the unceremonious fashion 
affected by girls of her type :— 

“Ts there any objection to our tak- 
ing a rest upon that shady piazza of 
yours ?” 

‘* None in the least,” smiled Marjorie ; 
‘* you are perfectly welcome to come in 
ul 
bring you out some chairs,” she ad- 
ded, hospitably, as the v isitors glanced 

rather doubtfully at the hard, old, 
wooden settle that nobody but her fa- 
ther considered a comfortable seat. 

And she brought out a couple of 
sasy, pretty willow rockers, placing 
them just inside the shadow cast by the 
hop vine, and as her guests sank into 
them with evident satisfaction, she re- 
sumed her own, low seat and her pan 
of currants, with an utter unconscious- 
ness of observation that puzzled, and 
perhaps piqued, the city girls, who 
really expected that she would have 
blushed and stammered a little at any 
‘ate beneath the battery of two pairs 
of critical, metropolitan eyes. 

They chatted away to each other, 
the one of balls and dresses and beaux ; 


”? 


| and the other of art, literature, and the 
| current news of the day; but not even 


a glance could they win from the little, 
quiet figure threading the scarlet fruit 
leisurely through her slender fingers, 
and looking, as she sat there, so cool 
and fresh and winsome with the shadow 
of the wind-stirred vine leaves dancing 


| saucily upon the dark, wavy hair, and 


touching, with demure mischievousness, 
the toe of the little slippered foot peep- 
ing just beyond the hem of her dress, 
so like a picture that even the fashion- 
able miss with the bangs recognized 
with a start the fact that one could 
really be pretty—yes, and picturesque, 
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too, in a calico gown made with a | that cling to the parent bough, in spite 


sacque and skirt. 

It was evidently of no use to talk at 
this queer, little, unimpressible country 
and she of the bangs, encouraged 
by a glance from her companion, boldly 
began to question her, after a fashion 
of her own :— 

“ Don’t you ever get tired of living 
this stupid, country life, from year to 
year, and long to see something of the 
outside world, with its bustle and 
brightness and splendor ?” 

‘And its wonderful stores of food 
for the mind and taste?’ interposed 
the other. 

Marjorie shook her head, while an 
amused smile passed over her face. 

‘A winter seldom passes that I do 
not visit Boston or New York with my 
father, and I enjoy the excitement of 
the trip very much, but [ am always 
glad to be at home again.” 

“ But how do you amuse yourself 
through the long, cold winter? 2”? ques- 
tioned the first “speaker ; “T should 
think you’d dry up and blow away.” 

M: arjorie laughed outright. 

“ Winter is the farmer’s holiday,” she 
said brightly ; “and we have plenty of 
sleigh rides and social dances among 
ourselves. Then at home I have my 
books and—I could hardly find time to 
be discontented if I were disposed to 
be; there is so much to do.” 

‘To do!” echoed one girl with a 
kind of pitying wonder. 

“ Work is the best of all panaceas for 
care or loneliness!” grimly appended 
the other. 

Marjorie looked from one to the other 
in a maze of innocent bewilderment. 
Why would these girls insist upon re- 
garding her, in her pleasant happy 
home, as a wretched victim of an unto- 
ward fate that had condemned her, a 
thorough child of nature, to dwell 
closer to that great all-mother’s heart 
than themselves? What queer notions 
they must have! Why, she could no 
more live out of hearing of that grand, 
ever-changing, rhy thmie sea than she 
could live without air and sunshine. 
A holiday in the city was pleasant and 
entertaining, but a home there! why 
her whole nature would, in a little 
while, become as shriveled and sapless 
as one of those transparent beech leaves 


girl, 





of wind and snow, the long winter 
through, with nothing of life left them 
but the form, and the capacity for 
clinging. 

“ You spoke of your books—what do 
you read ?” 

It was the girl with the restless eyes 
who asked this question, and in reply 
Marjorie rose and led the way into the 
pretty, shaded sitting-room adjoining 
the piazza where they were sitting. 


“There are my books,” she said, 


| Simply, pointing to a neat open book. 


case whose half dozen shelves were 
filled with uniformly covered volumes. 

“There are not a great many, but,” 
she added, naively, “6 they are all so 
good that I never get tired of reading 
them over and over again.” 

Miss Dustan stepped quickly to the 
bookcase, and began to read the names 


upon the backs of the books: “ The 
Waverley’s, first and Pecsimsct AN Bul 
wer’s, John Burrough’s works, and 


Thoreau’s—whew! Whittier and Celia 
Thaxter for poets—well, well! Who 
selected your books for you?” she ask- 
ed abruptly. 

And Marjorie smiled, a little embar- 
rassed for the first time. 

“T did, all except the Waverleys, 
and those have been in the house since 
long before I was born. I grew up on 
them, and I loved them so well that I 
never could endure anything that seem- 
ed lower, less grand—y ou know what I 
mean. I don’t like books about people— 
because they all fall short of my ideals, 
but I love to read of things—of birds, 
and brooks, and trees. That’s why I 
chose those other books instead of the 
stories that almost everybody recom- 
mended, for they never grate against 
the books I love best, and set my teeth 
on edge to read something from the 
two in the same day.’ 

The girl with the bangs smiled un- 
comprehendingly, but her companion’s 
face brightened with a touch of genuine 
sympathy. 

“T take the idea,” she said, tersely, 
“and I'll see if I can’t bring it down to 
your comprehension.” 

The other nodded, half indifferently. 
She had not dreamed of any intended 





sarcasm in that slightly emphasized 
| word. Why should she? The silken 
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cushion, filled with down, would never 
have known a dint if King Richard 
had hacked at it with his ponderous 
battle-axe for a week and a day. 

“ Well,” began the self-elected inter- 
preter, “last winter I had a_ plush 
sacque, of the loveliest garnet shade 
that 1 ever saw,—it was exquisite—a 
poem on Italian sunsets. I used to 
think, when I took the time to admire 
its soft, warm, glowing tints, and— 
well, you know I’m not one of those 
who believe the woman was made for 
the fig-leaf apron instead of the apron 
for her—but honestly, 1 did come pre- 
cious near making an idol of that 
sacque. But one unlucky day I was 
foolish enough to be attracted by a silk 
of the same color, although the shade 
was a brighter and more fashionable 
one, and my dressmaker assured me 
that it would be a lovely match for my 
precious saeque. So 1 bought it, and 
when I put on the two together, I just 
eried with disgust. The dress, without 
being really half as beautiful, or rich, 
or costly, actually spoiled the sacque. 
Its bold, bright newness made the rich- 
er, more mellow tints of the plush look 
dull and faded beside it, and I was as 
angry as if a wrong had actually been 
done to my favorite garment. I hung 
that dress away in my closet,and a few 
weeks later I contributed it toward a 
box of clothing that our church was 
making up to send to a Dakota mis- 
sionary. Now, do you understand why 
this young — person dislikes the mod- 
ern novel, after being saturated with 
medizval romance ?” 

“T tumble,” was the languid response 
—slang seemed to be getting almost as 
fashionable as bangs ; perhaps in rhyth- 
mical minds one suggested the other ; at 
any rate, this daintily-reared girl, with 
every advantage on her side, spoke it as 
naturally as if it had been her mother 
tongue. 

Her friend frowned slightly. 

“Come!” she said in her short, ab- 
rupt manner, turning her face toward 
the door, and then, with something 
more of courtesy than she had yet 
shown, she thanked Marjorie for her 
hospitality, and rather hesitatingly ex- 
pressed a desire to keep up the ac- 
quaintance. This was something not 
at all after the fashion of summer guests 
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usually, but there was an . honest 


straightforwardness about this girl, in 
spite of her crispness, that won upon 
our little cottage maiden from the very 
first, and before many days had passed, 
her daily calls at the cottage had ceased 
to excite the surprise of its inmates, 
while Marjorie, for the first time in her 
life, had found a friend to whom she 
could confide all her poetic fancies, 
without the least fear of being misun- 
derstood or laughed at. 

Miss Dustan, on her side, took all the 
keen interest of a student of human 
nature in this bright, glad young crea- 
ture, to whom sorrow and care were 
but a name, and who had grown up so 
unconscious of her own loveliness as 
the sweet peas that nodded and blushed 
at them from behind the trellis work of 
the piazza, to which they clung. 

It was a satisfaction, too, to talk of 
her own life—its aims, ambitions, and 
hopes, to this sympathetic and warm- 
hearted child-maiden without fear of 
criticism or betrayal on her part ; and the 
proud, reserved young authoress—for 
such Miss Dustan was—talked of her 
work, past, present, and future ; of the 
disappointments she had borne; the 
small successes she had achieved, and 
the great successes which she confi- 
dently believed the future had in store 


| for her. 


Later on, as one who brings forth 
from his cabinet for another’s inspee- 
tion his rarest and most cherished gem 
last of all,she spoke of her brother, the 
only near relative that she had living ; 
whose tastes and pursuits were the 
same as her own, although, as_ she 
laughingly admitted, he was too indo- 
lent to take the trouble to do his best 
except upon some rare occasion when 
something happened to stimulate him 
to extraordinary efforts. 

“He says,” she remarked one day, in 
her half-tender, half-whimsical fashion, 
“that without me he would be only 
half aman. That the fire, the energy, 
the go, are all on my side, and that if I 
were to leave him he would be com- 
pletely crippled mentally, and in time 
would come down to the merely ani- 
mal, where all the hopes and aspirations 
of a lifetime are drowned in the swin- 
ish ultimatum: ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’” 
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honest Marjorie. “No heart ought to 
lean foo hard upon that of another; it 
isn’t good for either.” 

The other turned suddenly pale, and 
pressed her hand, with a quick, half- 
stealthy movement, to her side. 

“JT shall live as long as he needs 
me,’ she said in a tone of such con- 
centrated passion that gentle-hearted 
Marjorie looked at her in uncompre- 
hending silence. This fierce defiance of 
Fate for Love’s sake was something 
new and inexplicable to her, and as she 
pondered over it in secret a tender 
sympathy sprung up in her heart for the 
two whose lives were so closely inter- 
woven that the severing of the tie be- 
tween them meant worse than death to 
the survivor. 

As the summer waned and the sum- 
mer birds flitted, Marjorie’s friend 
flitted too, leaving behind her many 
pleasant, and not a few puzzling mem- 
ories wherewith our simple little maiden 
bewildered her brain in a vain attempt 
at comprehension. 

As the companion of an idle hour, 
the young authoress had been bright, 
crisp, and entertaining, but asa guide 
through the inevitable mysteries and 
windings of the human life, Marjorie 
instinetively shrank from and doubted 
her. Her one aim, object, and hope in 
life was an utterly selfish one, and only 
that one sisterly love stood between 
her heart and utter barrenness. ‘Every- 
one for himself’ comprised her gospel 
from Genesis to Revelations, and, in a 
refined, lady-like way, of course, she 
lived up to it. 

Her liking for Marjorie had been a 
purely artistic affair, and she had 
studied her with the eager interest ofa 
painter, intent upon reproducing a rare 
type of feminine beauty. She had felt 
from the first that she would be useful 
to her, this bright, imaginative, joyous 
creature; even her gentle domestic 
virtues would, if cunningly portrayed, 
help make upa “ taking” character with 
the reading public, and as she bade her 
good-bye to Mount Desert and went 
back to the busy, congenial life of the 
city, she secretly congratulated herself 
upon the results of her summer’s work 
and rejoiced in anticipation of the 
charming figure unconscious little Mar- 





“ He is wrong there,” gravely argued | jorie would make in her forthcoming 


story. 

Perhaps, too, she found inspiration 
in the rugged, romantic scenery of the 
place, for, later in the season, Marjorie 
heard, with considerable interest, of the 
arrival of Redmond Dustan and a party 
of friends at South West Harbor, and 
she naturally concluded that, as it was 
his first visit to that locality, he must 
have been greatly influenced by his sis- 
ter’s descriptions of its beauties, to 
trust his yacht at that inclement season 
in the often turbulent and boisterous 
waters of the bay. 

It was only a flying visit that the 
young man made to the now deserted 
scene of the summer’s gayeties, and 
one morning Marjorie from her favorite 
attic window, watched the trim little 
craft sailing blithely out of the harbor 
as disdainful of, or indifferent to, the 
sullen roar of the turbulent waves, or 
the brent brow of the November sky, 
as if she bore a charmed life in her 
sturdy, well-balanced hull. 

Marjorie watched it out of sight, and 
then her practised eye scanned the 
lowering sky and sea with a look of 
grave concern. 

“It promises rough weather,” she 
said to herself, as she passed thought- 
fully down the stairs, “and they would 
have been wiser to have waited here 
until the blow was over.” 

In the night, more than once, she 
was awakened by the frantic howling 
of the wind, and the near thunder of 
the surf, and each time she thought, 
with natural anxiety, of the yacht and 
its amateur crew, and hoped that they 
had been wise enough to seek a safe 
harbor before the gale had run to its 
present fearful height. 

For two days the storm continued 
with unabated fury, bat on the third 
there was a lul—*‘only a breather,” 
farmer Dunmore called it, but a token, 
nevertheless, that the worst was over, 
for that time, at least, and Marjorie, re- 
membering the adventurous little vessel 
tossing somewhere (by God’s mercy) 
away off in that wild, black waste of 
waters, took heart once more and 
hoped for the best. 

But her father came home to dinner 
that day with acloud upon his face and 
the startling news :— 
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“A dispatch came this forenoon for 
that young Dustan, saying his sister 
was dying, and he must come home as 
quick as possible. As he wasn’t here 
to answer they sent another to Taylor, 
of the House, where she stayed 
last summer, asking him to find him 
and give him the dispatch as quick as 
possible.” 

The tears sprung to Marjorie’s eyes. 

“Oh, father! this is dreadful; and 
nobody knows where he is, to send it to 
him, I suppose ?” 

“ Ye-es.”” The farmer was a slow 
spoken man, and besides his dinner 
was occupying a good deal of his atten- 
tion just then, but he appreciated his 
daughter’s anxiety, and added as soon 
as he was able :— 

“They say the yacht is anchored off 
Gull Point, but whoever tries to reach 
’er in this sea goes on peril of ’is life— 
as I told Cy. Harding.” 

“ Who?” 

Marjorie’s cheeks were white as the 
driven snow, but her father was too in- 
tent upon his dinner to notice her. 

“Cy. Harding,” he repeated. “He 
said if there was any two men that 
would go with ‘im an’ help man the 
dory, he’d agree to carry the dispatch 
to young Dustan. It was a dretful 
resky thing, an’ I told ’im so. Says I, 
you'll have ter row all of twenty mile 
ina sea that no man in ’is senses would 





ventur’ on, an’ ’tain’t really a case of | 


life or death after all. 

“ But he stood firm—there’s a good 
deal 0’ setness in that Hardin’ blood— 
an’ says he :-— 

“* Somebody ought ter go,an’ it might 
as well be me as anybody.’ 

“ Then Jake Miller he says to Taylor, 
says he :— 

“*T’spose that young Dustan would 
pay pooty well for a job o’ this kind ?’ 

“*Qh, yes, indeed!’ says Taylor; 
‘there won’t be no trouble there, for 
he’s rich and generous, an’ he sets his 
eyes by that sister o’ his.’ 

“*Wal,’ says Jake, ‘T’ll resk it, I 
guess, Cy., if you can git another man 
ter go with us.’ 

“*Pll go,’ called out Dick Dillon, in 
‘is daredevil fashion. ‘It sha’n’t be 
said that any man in this town dars’t 
ter go where Dick Dillon don’t dars’t 
ter foller.’” 

VoL. cx.—12 





“ And’”’— Marjorie’s pleading eyes 
asked the question that her lips refused 
to speak. 

“Yes,” went on the unobservant 
parent, ‘an’ so they’re goin’ ter start 
out by one o’clock if nothin’ don’t hap- 
pen ter hinder. It’s a terrible resk,” 
he added, with a shake of his gray 
head, ‘ but if they git there alive with 
the message they'll be paid han’somely 


—no doubt on’t.” 


There was a little sheltered nook 
among the rocks overlooking the sea, 
where Marjorie had played with her 
dolls many a time in her childhood, and 
found a very pleasant place to read and 
dream in during her later years, and 
now, unobserved, as she thought, she 
stood there, pale and solitary, to watch 
the fishing boat and its brave crew de- 
part upon their hazardous journey. 

In spite of her father’s insinuations, 
she knew, only too well, that Cyrus 
Harding’s object in thus perilling his 
life was not the selfish hope of gain, or 
even the reckless fool-hardiness of a 
heedless, unthinking adventurer. There 
was surely something higher and nobler 
in his motives, and Marjorie felt an an- 
swering thrill in her own heart as she 
realized the full danger of the endeavor, 
and the amount of manly courage 
necessary to face it. 

** Marjorie !—you here?” 

Perhaps a fluttering fragment of the 
crimson scarf that she had thrown over 
her head as a protection from the chill- 
ing wind had caught his eye ; at any rate 
he had stepped aside on his way to the 
beach and now stood at her side looking 
gravely, but fearlessly, out upon the 
tossing foam-capped waste of water 
beneath them. 

When was ever Marjorie at a loss for 
words before? Now her fair face flush- 
ed and paled alternately, but she said 
nothing, and clasping her hands with 
a sudden, impetuous movement, the 
young man asked eagerly :— 

“Did you come here, Marjorie, to 
give me a good-bye look that may, very 
likely, be the last ?” 

A tear trembled upon the girl’s softly 
rounded cheek, but her clear eyes met 
his unfalteringly. 

“ Yes, Cyrus, I came on purpose to 
have a last look at you, and—you won’t 
think that I underrate the danger, or 
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am indifferent to it? I am glad of the | 


chance to tell you how grand and he- 
roic your action seemed to me, and how | 
proud—” 

She stopped suddenly, with downcast | 
eyes and flaming cheeks, her maiden 
pride up in arms at once, at the incau- 
tious admission of her own personal 
interest in the young man beside her. 
But the hour for concealment was past, 
now and forever, and as in few, but ear- 


nest words he told his love, he felt that” 


he was doing her no wrong in asking 
her to share his toilsome, and, in some 
respects, uncongenial lot. The tender, 
timid girl had bloomed all at once into 


sum of money larger, 


the brave, helpful woman, willing and | 
able to stand by his side in whatever of | 


trial or temptation life might have in 
store for them. 


But moments were precious, and, as | 
at parting she wound her own warm | 
woolen scarf about his neck, she whis- | 


pered, half laughing, half tearful: “ Re- 


colors, and let the 
strengthen you to the work before 
you.” 

Her soft hand rested for a moment 
upon his arm, and the touch was like a 
royal accolade, encouraging and incit- 
ing him to deeds of daring that he now 
never doubted his ability to grapple 
with. 

Several times during that dangerous 
and wearisome voyage his exhausted 
companions lost heart and courage, and, 
but for their leader’s unfaltering and 
cheerful determination, would have 


TIME’S CHANGES. 





given up the difficult quest, and sought 
the nearest shelter to be found. 

But the yacht was reached at last, the 
dispatch delivered, and, in spite of his 
grief and anxiety, young Dustan found 
thought for a word of praise and grati- 
tude to the brave men who had risked 
their lives to bring him this important 
message. 

“ You have done a brave and humane 
deed,” he said, “and if you will accept 
this in remembrance of your service, 
you will be doing me : another favor.” 

And he placed in each man’s hand a 
perhaps, than 
they had ever seen at one time before 
in their lives, and which only Cyrus 
Harding refused to accept. 

‘*T did not peril my life for money,” 
he said, simply. “And I should feel 
degraded in my own eyes by the ac- 
ceptance of it.” 

That evening Marjorie, as she heard 


| her father—who had had the story from 
member, now, that you wear your lady’s | 


gift nerve and | 





Jake Miller—wondering at the young 
man’s refusal of so generous a bounty, 
clasped her own precious secret to her 
heart, and whispered softly, lovingly to 
that heart :— 

“My knight—God bless him !—is as 
generous as he is true and brave.” 

And the deep-voiced sea, calling 
without in the dim and dusky distance, 
seemed, to her girlish fancy, to have 
suddenly grown softer and more tender 
as, catching the concluding words, 
it tossed them back to her like an ap- 
proving echo :— 

“ True and brave! True and brave!” 


——_ oe 


TIME’S CHANGES 


Ten years ago, with fluttering heart, 
I sent a valentine 
Unto the lady of my love, 
And signed it, ‘‘ Always thine.”’ 
Then calling on a college chum 
To while away the time— 
A gleeful voice cried down the hall, 
** Youare my Valentine !’’ 


Some mystic charm above the door, 
The merry little elf 

Had placed to snare unwary souls ; 
It fell upon myself. 

I kissed the child, and put her by 
With careless laugh and jest ; 

Nor dreamed that Cupid gave to me 
That day, his very best. 


Ten years have passed! I’ve older grown, 
And stranger to relate— 

The lady who was then my love, 
Proved not to be my fate. 

I love the sister of my chum !— 
Such changes come with time— 

I’d think the world well lost to-day, 


To be her Valentine. 


LILuiaAn GREY. 
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WILLIAM WILSON CORCORAN. 


Among the eminent philanthropists 
of this country, Mr. William Wilson 
Corcoran, retired banker of Washing- 
ton City, may justly be considered the 
most widely known for the great liber- 
ality and the wise distribution of his 
charities, which are not confined to any 
particular object, but embrace every 
imaginable scheme for public and pri- 
vate good. Seats of learning,of art, asy- 
lums, and every institution designed for 
practical utility, and for the gratifica- 
tion of the public taste have been par- 
takers of the lavish means with which 
Providence has blessed him whose chief 
pleasure it is to seek out and relieve 
eases of misfortune and want. 

Mr. Corcoran was born in George- 
town, D. C., on the 27th of December, 
1798, and has now passed his eighty- 
sixth birthday. His father, Thomas 
Corcoran, was a native of Ireland, but 
at an early age settled in Georgetown, 
where he rose from humble circum- 
stances to a position of prominence, 
and was finally elected mayor of his 
adopted city. Mr. Corcoran’s son Wil- 
liam first entered the dry goods busi- 
ness, and was an associate of George 
Peabody, his life-long friend and rival 
in the work of philanthropy. Subse- 
quently he moved to Washington and 
opened a broker’s oflice on F Street, 
situated partly on the site whereon he 
erected, a few years ago, the Corcoran 
Building, extending to the corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and facing the 
Treasury Department. In 1839 he 
formed a partnership with the late Geo. 
W. Riggs, and in 1844 they bought and 
moved into the building formerly oceu- 
pied by the old Bank of the United 
States. There the firm started upon a 
‘areer of unexampled success. That 
bank, though Mr. Corcoran has retired 
from it, and Mr. Riggs is deceased, 
maintains a growing reputation and 
business. During the Mexican war the 
firm took extensive loans needed by the 
government, and though it proved a 
hazardous operation, they emerged 
from it with safety, honor, and vast 
emoluments. This is considered to 
have been the main foundation of Mr. 
Coreoran’s great wealth. 

In 1835 Mr. Corcoran married Miss 





Louise Morris, daughter of Commodore 
Morris, one of the heroes of the war of 
1812, but enjoyed only five years of 
wedded life. Mrs. Corcoran died, leay- 
ing a son who soon followed her to the 
grave, and a daughter, Louise, who, as 
she grew up, developed the loveliest 
traits of character, and was remarkable 
for her sympathy and charities to the 
poor and needy. Mr. Corcoran never 
married again, but as years mellowed 
his domestic sorrow, his house, pre- 
sided over by his gifted daughter, be- 
came a centre of attraction in the city, 
and the seat of elegant hospitality. In 
1854 he withdrew from active life as a 
banker, and then planned the various 
schemes of beneficence which have 
grown in extent with his waning years. 
About this time, when a great famine 
existed in Ireland, he sent $5000 to the 
starving inhabitants. 

In 1859 Mr. Corcoran planned and 
erected the noble building for a Gallery 
of Art which bears his name. His 
daughter was married to the Hon. 
George Eustis, M. C. from Louisiana. 
They resided many years in Paris, 
whither Mr. Corcoran soon after re- 
paired, during the troublous years of 
the civil war, for rest and repose in the 
society of his daughter and her chil- 
dren. But in 1867 Mrs. Eustis fell a 
victim to consumption at Cannes, and 
her husband succumbed to the same 
disease some years after, leaving two 
sons and a daughier. On his return 
from Europe with his daughter’s re- 
mains, Mr. Corcoran resumed the prep- 
aration of his Gallery of Art. Then 
followed munificent donations to Wash- 
ington and Lee University, William and 
Mary College, and to the Columbian 
University, now established in a superb 
building in the centre of thecity. The 
wild and neglected cemetery of Oakhill, 
in Georgetown, next felt the touch of 
his fostering hand, and its cultivated 
walks and gardens now add their 
charms to the natural beauty of its 
romantic dells and magnificent forest- 
trees. 

Mr. Corcoran retains remarkable 
strength for a man of his age, while his 
mental faculties are blessed with re- 
markable activity. He attends every 
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day at his office in the rear of the bank 
where he acquired his fortune, and 
gives two or three ‘hours to the consid- 
eration of his private business, after 
which he visits his old friends, for his 
genial love for the society of persons of 
culture and refinement has not left him. 
In the course of the day he visits the 
Art Gallery, and Louise Home, and 
takes a watchful interest in all that is 
going on there, bestowing a pleasant 
word to the lady-copyists at the for- 
mer, and returning gladly the greet- 
ings of those strangers who wish to 
meet him. His personal appearance 
impresses all. His beautiful silvery 
white hair is “a crown of glory” to his 
fine, strong face, and a certain distine- 
tion is shown in his marked attention to 
his dress, so that as he moves along 
strangers, who have never seen him 
before, at once ask: “Is that Mr. 
Corcoran ?” 





THE LOUISE HOME. 


In 1871, Mr. Corcoran began the 
erection of the noble institution known 
as “ The Louise Home.” It was named 
after his wife and daughter, as a testi- 
monial to their devoted concern for the 
poor and unfortunate. It is designed 
as a retreat to gentlewomen of culture, 
who have been reduced from affluence 
by the civil war, and other causes, and 
now need succor in their declining 
years. The building stands on Massa- 
chussetts Avenue, and is bounded by 
15th and 16th Streets. It is four stories 
in height, with a mansard rocf and 
basement ; built of brick, and of impos- 
ing appearance. A spacious pleasure- 
ground surrounds it sloping to the 
westward, ornamented with flowers and 
shady trees, where the venerable 
“ quests” of the Home,as Mr. Corcoran 
considerately terms them, have ample 
chance for exercise. The interior of 


HOME’S 


| 


NEST. 


the building presents an open court in 
the centre, with galleries extending 





/round each story, and communicating 


with each chamber. The rooms are all 
fitted up with excellent taste in all 
their appointments, and will accommo- 
date some sixty persons. At present 
the guests number forty-two. The din- 
ning-room is in the basement, and noth- 


| ing is present there to offend the tastes 


| 


of gentlewomen. An attractive recep- 
tion room and a well-assorted library, 
give an air of elegance and cultivation 
to that part of the building. For some 
years Mr. Corcoran held his birth-day 
receptions in these rooms, but growing 
infirmities have caused him to abandon 
that otherwise pleasing custom. 

Two physicians attend to the cases 
of illness among the inmates. In short 
it is impossible to conceive a more 
blessed earthly retreat wherein to enjoy 
the rest that old age requires, and to 
live with the mind free from all the. 
haunting cares which penury makes so 
oppressive. 

The matron of this ‘‘ Home” is Miss 
Lucy Hunter, who discharges her trust 


_ with thorough executive ability, and is 


endeared to all the “guests” by her 
tender concern for their comfort, as 
well as by her remarkable grace and 


| dignity. 


The building and grounds cost 


| $200,000, and there is an endowment 


fund of $250,000 under charge of trus- 
tees to maintain it. A board of nine 
directresses has the immediate control 


| of the institution, of which the late Mrs. 


| 


B. O. Taylor, of Washington, has been 
for years the President. Mrs. Taylor 
has left her valuable collection of stat- 
uary, paintings, porcelain and bronzes 
to the Corcoran Art Gallery, with 
$10,000 to carry out the condition, that 
they are to occupy exclusively one 
room under the title of the Taylor Col- 
lection. 





? 


HOME’S NEST. 


Of nests, dear birds, there is only one! 
Tho’ you light on a swaying limb or flower, 
And roam as you will for a happy hour, 

Or rest in the shade, or sport in the sun, 

Yet of nests, dear birds, there is only one. 


One nest, one home, for home is the nest ; 
Dear birds, you will find that out full soon, 
When, tired of the glare of pleasure’s noon, 
And tired of the world, and you long for rest, 
You will welcome find in home’s dear nest. 
GeroRGE BirpsEYE. 
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ONLY TWENTY MINUTES! 


A WASHINGTON NARRATIVE OF ACTUAL EVENT. 


BY H. B. 


In the winter of 1883-84, there fella 


hard frost in the latitude of Washing- 
ton, and a glittering sheet of ice 
spanned the Potomac from shore to 
shore. Such an event is of somewhat 
rare occurrence in a climate so distinct- 
ively southern in its general character- 
istics, and the youth of the city made 
the most of it. 

So long as the sport lasted the glis- 
tening surface of the stream reflected 
the graceful movements of a throng of 
skaters, not the least spry and agile of 
whom was the narrator of this story. 
Born in the inhospitable North, where 
all the winter long the rivers are ice- 
locked and the roads piled high with 
drifted snow, this spectacle rekindled 
in me something of the enthusiasm 
with which, as a stripling, I had always 
entered into the winter pastimes of 
skating and coasting, and I heartily 
welcomed this opportunity to display 
my accomplishments. The ease with 
which I described the figure 8, and cut 
my initials on the glassy plain, was the 
admiration of every young lad in that 
merry company, and gratified my self- 
love toa degree that, considering how 
long a time had elapsed since I had in- 
dulged in such boyish pleasure, was 
really surprising. 

Fortunately, the frost held for several 
days, and every afternoon the white 
bosom of the Potomae was the scene of 
2 gathering that embraced much of the 
fashion and beauty of the Capital, and 
occupying, as I did, the post of assis- 
tant physician in a government institu- 
tion near by, with more leisure at my 
command than I always knew what to 
do with, I was frequently able to par- 
ticipate in these gayeties. Usually I 
had for my companion a young electri- 
cian, who was an accomplished skater 
and devoté of the sport. One name is 
as good as another—I called him 
“Tom.” 

Well, Tom and I had many an excit- 
ing race up and down the river during 
that memorable ice carnival, until, on 








the last night, occurred the hazardous | 
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adventure which I am about to relate. 
And in order that you may arrive ata 
proper understanding of it, I must 
pause in my narrative long enough to 
give you an idea of the locality. 

If you have ever, from the terrace of 
the Capitol, looked down on the Botan- 
ical Gardens and across the unkempt 
Government reservation to the flats 
where the dredgers are so busily at 
work, you must have noticed that the 
Potomac, after flowing lazily under the 
“Long Bridge,” across which rumbles 
the train for Alexandria, seems to 
stretch out an arm to the eastward, 
and then, turning suddenly about takes 
its way southward towards the Chesa- 
peake. This arm, which is called the 
‘Eastern branch of the Potomac,” is 
really the outlet of Anacostia Creek, 
and the creek, taking its rise in the 
Maryland hills, not far from the historic 
Bladensburg duelling ground, meanders 
along between green meadows until it 
reaches the old navy yard, and forms 
the southern boundary of the city. 
Where it debouches into the Potomac, 
a point of land projects from the shore 
line and forms the site of the arsenal, 
garrisoned at the time of which I write 
by a company or two of artillery, with 
handsome houses of ancient architec- 
ture for the officers, and snug quarters 
for the men. Upon the opposite side 
of the stream, crowning a noble height, 
stands the institution with which I am 
connected, its ivy-mantled towers real- 
izing the popular idea of an old Eng- 
lish eastle. At the foot of the hill, 
which is circled by a substantial wall, 
a wharf projects into the water and a 
winding road leads to it from the sum- 
mit. It is perhaps a mile from the 
wharf to the arsenal opposite and an- 
other mile to the city front proper, and 
it was by this route that I usually 
made my daily trips to town. 

It was on the last night of the carni- 
val, as I have said, that the adventure 
in question befell me. The weather had 
become perceptibly milder and the glar- 
ing sunshine had materially softened 
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the ice, so that it was necessary to ex- 
ercise some caution in crossing the 
white expanse. 1 had dined that day 
with my friend Tom, at the Arlington, 
and, as we knew that the ice could not 
last much longer, it had been agreed 

- between us that he should go over and 
spend the evening with me, and that 
night after moonrise we should skate 
back together. 

It was already dusk, and the stars 
shone but dimly through the haze, that 
seemed to be gathering like a veil be- 
tween heaven and earth. When we 
reached the river side, therefore, I 
lighted a small bull’s-eye lantern which 








I had taken the precaution to bring | 


along with me, and by its friendly gleam 
we clamped on our silver-plated skates. 
A moment spent in rummaging through 
our pockets for another match with 
which to light our cigars and—we were 
off! 

Clip! clip! clip! with long, easy 
strokes—with that delicious swaying 
motion which gives wings to the pace— 
with light hearts and occasionally a 
merry whistle, piercing the stillness of 
the evening air, we bent to the work ! 

We had left the Washington monu- 
ment—a towering spectre, faintly out- 
lined in the darkness—far to shore- 
ward ; had shot like an arrow under the 
dingy trackway of the Long Bridge, 
and had just sighted the reflection of 
the arsenal lights, streaming full upon 
our course, when crack! boom! !—a 
succession of unearthly sounds the 
meaning of which we both well knew, 
fell upon our ears and startled us from 
our fancied security. 

“ Look out.” I shouted to Tom. 

“ Oh, it’s nothing,” he replied cheerily. 

But the very next moment, the ice 
groaned again, bent, cracked and sank 
under us—we were in the water! 

As the icy flood closed over my 
head, ashiver ran through me. It was 
indeed the River of Death! But, in- 
stantly, there came a revulsion of feel- 
ing, with that swiftness of thought 
which is characteristic of the mind in 
times of supreme danger. I reflected 
that I was a strong swimmer, that the 
edge of the ice could not be far off, and 
that even if Idid not succeed in reaching 
it, Tom would doubtless come to my 
rescue, so that by the time I had risen 
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again to the surface I had formed a 
definite resolution. Striking out boldly, 
I soon reached the ice field, and, exert- 


| ing my whole strength, endeavored to 
| mount upon it. 


But the treacherous 
cakes broke off again and again in my 
frantic grasp and then sank beneath 
me! At last I found one that seemed 
sufficiently strong to bear my weight, 
but by this time my hands had become 
benumbed, and bruised by the rough 
edges of the floe, and I felt my strength 
leaving me. By a supreme effort, how- 
ever, I succeeded in drawing myself 
partly out of the water, so that my 
breast rested upon the extremity of the 
cake, and using the leverage thus af- 
forded, I gradually got my body over 
entirely. I now felt secure, but was 
powerless to move or cry for help. 

When my strength had sufficiently 
revived, I cautiously rose to my feet 
and shouted at the top of my voice for 
Tom. 
answer! It came presently in a hoarse 
cry, far away down the stream. 

*T’m all right ; how are you?” 

I replied to this welcome hail by 
directing Tom to work his way along 
sarefully until he reached the place 
where I then stood. It was a slow and 
painful process, but at last he was 
within hand-reach. 

“Tf you can hold ona bit longer, I 
can give you a leg,” said I, as I groped 
about in the dark for a convenient crack 
into which I could thrust my fingers 
and secure a tight grip. Having 
found one, I lay down flat on my sto- 
mach, with my legs hanging over the 
edge of the ice, and as Tom caught hold 
of those useful prehensiles, I drew him 
out of his predicament. Foran instant 
we flattered ourselves that we were safe, 
but hardly had the first words of con- 
gratulation passed our lips ere down 
again—down into that dark and chilly 
stream—we sank together. 

How long we floundered about there 
I cannot tell. We called anxiously to 
each other ; we shouted, we yelled like 
maniacs, but no help came. On the 
arsenal point we could see lights moving 
—but they came no nearer. Across 
the river the windows of the Institu- 
tion seemed to us to be fairly blazing 
with light. Over there, 1 knew, were 
friendly hands and strong arms in 





Breathlessly I waited for an- 
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plenty—but none were reached out to 
us. 

Good God! were we then to be left 
to perish in the midst of that’ grinding 
ice; in the awful solitude of the star- 
less night? Were we to feel our grasps 
relaxing—our fingers slipping—the 
water rising, rising to our shoulders, 
our necks—closing, closing alas, over 
our heads—while there so near, oh, so 
distressingly near! our dear ones might 
be pressing their pale faces against those 
very window panes, perhaps, and peer- 
ing out wonderingly into the dark, un- 
canny night. 

Thank God, it was not to be! 

We had almost given up in despair 
when the shifting tide brought down 


upon us a field of thick, solid ice. I 
had just strengh enough left to clutch 
it as it passed, and each manceuvering 
as he pleased, we both succeeded in get- 
ting a foothold, 

And now we were hailed from the 
nearest shore. The Regulars had heard 
our frantic cries, and, surmising the 
cause, had hastened to our rescue with 
lanterns and ropes. With their timely 
aid we were soon on terra firma once 
more, and wrapped in blankets in front 
of a blazing fire, we soon lost all sense 
of discomfort. 

I bethought me to look at my watch. 
It had stopped at nine. We had been 
only twenty minutes in the water—only 
twenty! It seemed as many years! 
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CuHaprer XIX. 


Mr. Velasquez advanced immediately, 
and the cheerful blaze of the hearth 
showed that in one hand he carried a 
bit of white that looked like a let- 
ter. He bowed gravely to Jack, who 
did not rise, but bowed with great 
ceremony in return; then he turned to 
Mrs. Martin, who was standing, and 
gave her the small, twisted-up note, 
saying: ‘“ Miss Dashwood asked me to 
deliver this to you.” 

Mary courtesied, and went nearer 
the fire to read it, but her hands trem- 
bled so violently that she only fumbled 
with, but did not open it. Thetwo men 
looked at one another, then Jack spoke. 

“You could not have come at a more 
opportune time,” he said. ‘“ Mrs. Mar- 
tin and I were just talking about you.” 

Mr. Velasquez looked towards the 
farmer’s wife with some haughtiness. 

“T am not aware that my affairs can 
in any way interest Mrs. Martin.” 

“On the contrary,” said Jack, care- 
lessly, “I don’t know any one who 
could tell you so much about them. 
Mary,” he added, ‘‘come here.” Mary 
came sullenly and stood before the two 
men, with the note half untwisted in 
her hands. 
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“ Tell Mr. Velasquez all you have told 
me.” 

“T won’t,” said Mary, sitting down 
with a stubborn look on her face as 
Jack rose. 

“Then I will take the telling of the 


' story on myself,” said Jack, “and if 
, I make any mistakes, you'll correct 


me.” 

He turned to Mr. Velasquez, whose 
features were quite calm, but his eyes 
extraordinarily bright. 

“ Mrs. Martin, sir, was maid to Lady 
Alicia Dashwood some twenty years 
ago, and became acquainted with the 
fact that her mistress could copy her 
husband’s writing so exactly, that she 
even signed some cheques, one day, 
with his signature, and his knowledge, 
and triumphantly told her maid of it 
afterwards. She pointed to the torn 
pieces in the waste-paper basket, but, 
judging by subsequent events, one of 
those cheques was saved. On the day 
of the tragedy in the fencing-room, Mrs. 
| Martin had occasion to go to the library, 
and, herself unobserved, saw Mr. Dash- 
| wood unfasten a letter in such a way as 
| to leave no signs of its having been 
| opened, take out a cheque, replace it 
All rights reserved. ] 
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with another, then refasten it, and rise 
as if to dispatch it. Your father, Mr. 
Fitzhugh, was, at the time, asleep in the 
next room. It is clear now that Mr. 
Fitzhugh, in writing to his wife had en- 
closed the cheque actually given by Mr. 
Dashwood in payment for this bit of 
land for which they had been bargaining, 
and that Mr. Dashwood had substituted 
for it one of the blank cheques signed 
by his wife; that he had filled in the 
date, and amount, forged Fitzhugh’s 
endorsement at the back, then sent it by 
a mounted messenger to Mrs. Fitzhugh. 
Later in the day Mrs. Martin was again 
sent in search of her master, and found 
him with Mr. Fitzhugh in the fencing- 
room. Mr. Dashwood was in the act 
of stooping to pitk up a lady’s hand- 
kerchief, in the corner of which was a 
large monagram in blue—” 

“In red,” said Mary, curtly. 

“ Then tell that part of the story,” 
he said, turning on her sharply, and 
startled out of herself, and perhaps 
seeing that she had gone too far to re- 
treat, Mary told it—so far as what she 
saw and heard in the fencing-room was 
concerned. 

“Mr. Stormouth can tell you the 
rest,” she said, in a voice of mingled 
anger and fear, as she concluded, “ for 
he knows what’s inside that bit of 
paper—and I don’t.” 

Jack explained, then produced the 
scrap of paper, and handed it to Mr. 
Velasquez. He saw how the hand of 
his enemy shook as it held the paper ; 
saw that the gaze of the dark eyes fixed 
upon it beheld nothing, and mechan- 
ically stretched out his hand for it, 
meaning to read it aloud. 

“No!” shouted Velasquez, and put 
his arm behind his back. 

“ Well, sir,” cried Jack, with flash- 
ing eyes, “what more do you want 
to steal? <A dishonorable fellow who 
comes on false pretences to a house, 
and tries to win from him another 
man’s sweetheart, because he knows 
the man she loves is forbidden the 
house—”’ 

“Tf she loves him there is no dan- 
ger,” interrupted Mr. Velasquez, very 
dryly. 

“Why, he is sneak enough for any- 
thing!” concluded Jack; “and for my 
part I should love to kick him!” 
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“Pray, try,” said Mr. Velasquez, 
grimly. 

“ Sir, sir,” cried Mrs. Martin, her own 
small passions forgotten in fear of a 
conflict between the two men, “ don't 
you know it’s all Mr. Stormouth’s doing, 
and by his forcing me to speak out on 
your behalf, that you’ve heard any bit 
of the truth this day?” 

* Hold your tongue, Mary,” said 
Jack, roughly. ‘“ He shall have every 
chance given him! J, for one, won't 
step in to hinder him.” And he dashed 
his hat on his head, and had crossed 
the kitchen and was out at the door be- 
fore Mary had time to draw breath. 

Mr. Velasquez’s eyes followed him, 
though he did not stir. Since last he 
saw Jack, his feelings and ideas had un- 
dergone a thorough change. He was 
not prepared to give up Kitty now, and 
Kitty’s own behavior was the cause. 
He drew his pocket-book from his 
breast, and slowly, with his eyes on 
Mary, placed the precious scrap of pa- 
per inside it. 

“Ts there any answer to your young 
lady’s letter?” he said. 

“ No,’ she answered, and that was 
true enough, for she had not read it. 

Then he went away, and she’ knew 
that he hated her, as his enemy. 


CuHaptTer XX. 


“My dear,” whispered Mrs. Vivien in 
Katherine’s ear just before dinner that 
night, “ your Jack Stormouth is the 
most charming love-maker that I ever 
met. No wonder you and poor Nina, 
with hosts of others, succumbed to 
him!” 

“Did you?” said Katherine,too proud 
to inquire, yet having already coupled 
the simultaneous disappearance of the 
lady and Jack from the hunt. 

“Of course he came to see you,” 
said Mrs. Vivien, shrugging her should- 
ers, “ but when he found you so taken 
up with Mr. Velasquez, he speedily— 
consoled himself.” 

‘He is more than welcome,” said 
Katherine, coidly. 

“ But still, my dear, I really believe 
that in his heart he prefers you to Nina 
or to any of the rest of us who help 
him to while away an idle hour!” 

“Tam honored by his supposed pre- 
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moved way, followed by a dark look 
from the blue eyes that had shed such 
bitter tears of love and disappointment 
that day. 

No one could accuse Mr. Dashwood’s 
daughter now of being tame and spirit- 
less; the very character of her beauty 
had changed, and she had developed 
from a contemplative to a_ brilliant 
charmer with a single bound. What if 
her cheeks were paler? Were not her 
smiles all the sweeter? What if her wit 
were keen? Did not the softness of her 
voice make amends? And whatif she 
flirted a littke—if a woman may be said 
to flirt who merely unmasks the whole 
battery of her charms, and lets them 
play upon all alike, without caring to 
watch the effect, was not every man 
there the happier for a look, a word, or 


summate grace? Already the women 
respected her, but she had no idea of 
taking their lovers from them. She 
gave the greater part of her time to 
Mr. Velasquez, and her thoughts to 
Jack. If this form of reprisal on her 
faithless knight were a cruel one to Mr. 
Velasquez, she did not care, and the 
fact that the two men were cousins in- 


| 








ference,” said Katherine, smiling, as she | birth-right of honor, upon the removal 
|of the stain from his father’s name, 


that his thoughts rested; it was upon 
Katherine, radiant, lovely, unfaithful to 
another man so that she might be faith- 
ful to him! Katherine, the only woman 
on earth he had ever loved, and whom 
he had loved at first sight, and would 
love to the last breath of his body and 
soul! 

He had been no better than a mad- 
man when in the shock of discovering 
her girlish love for Jack, he had re- 
solved to sacrifice himself for her, and 
use whatever power he might have 
over her father to secure her happiness 
with that young man. To-night the 


| virile selfishness in him rose up and 


flung all scruples, all self-renunciation 
by, and cried out that having won 


| Kitty’s love he would keep it; that 
some slight favor bestowed with con- | 


having discovered his rights he would 
use them, and that even if she showed 
some faint relentings toward her former 
lover, he would crush them, through her 
father, by the weight of a certain scrap 
of paper that he held in his possession. 

And did she not love him? Had she 
not, during the past few days, given 


| him quite enough encouragement to 


creased her recklessness. She had been | 


wounded through the softest, truest 
ing Kitty, and she had openly been 
stabbed in her pride, and she could not 
sit down and bear her pain patiently, 


satisfy a bolder man?. Had she not at 
the meet that moruing cut Jack Stor- 


| mouth more than once, as coldly, as de- 
depths of her heart, poor, faithful, trust- 


but she must thrust it away from her, | 


and revenge it, though it recoiled 
upon her with a deeper anguish than 
before. 

And from a woman so proud, so 
pure, so cold as Kitty, a very little en- 
couragement went along way, and who 


can blame Velasquez if, long accus- | 


tomed to be adored by women, he 
misread her, and thought that her 
school-girl fancy for Jack had paled in 
the dawn of a woman's passion for 
himself? 

That night when all the house was 
silent, he stood alone in his chamber, 


| afternoon. 
‘telling all he knew to his cousin’s ad- 
| vantage, and honest, too, in giving his 


and with a sudden exultant movement | 


of his arms upwards, looked straight 
before him as if he saw something for 


liberately, as if she had looked him 
straight in the ¢yes and turned away ? 
Perhaps she had felt the difference be- 
tween the love of a boy and the wor- 
ship of a man, and she had yielded 


_as swiftly to the charm as he had yield- 


ed to her’s, and pray, since the world 


| begun, was there ever a lover who con- 


sidered it unnatural that his passion 


| should be reciprocated with the rapidity 
of lightning? 


Poor Stormouth! poor fellow! And 
he had behaved like a boor, and like the 
beaten man that he knew himself, that 


Yet he had- been honest in 
Yo « 


opinion to—the reverse. 

‘¢ To-morrow,” said Mr. Velasquez as 
he sat down at the table upon which a 
lamp stood, “ to-morrow shall decide it; 


| next day Mr. B. comes, and for the 


which he had struggled hopelessly, and | 
‘from his breast a pocket-book, out of 
| which he drew some closely written 


at last—won. 
But it was not upon his restored 


present I must leave her.” He took 
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sheets in the handwriting of his mo- 
ther. He perused them carefully; they 
ran as follows :— 

“When Mr. Fitzhugh asked me to 
marry him, 1 had for months been pur- 
sued by the attentions of his friend, 
Mallinger Dashwood. There was no 
comparison between the men. The one 
all generosity, fire, and honor, passion- 
ate to an extreme; the other cold, pol- 
ished, fascinating, with an evil heart 
that sometimes looked out of his eyes, 
and appalled you. Perhaps he loved 
me ; in a bad man’s life there is usually 
one attachment that at its rise was 
pure, but there can be no purity in the 
love that persists in its suit when all 
hopes of its honorable fulfilment is 
over, and when its declaration becomes 
acrime. I think that some men make 
love because they happen to be in the 
mood, and a woman is near; others 
take a violent fancy, and sicken of it as 
quickly ; others again sit down deliber- 
ately to woo a woman, and the more 
she spurns their devotion, the more 
they love her. 

“It was after my marriage that Mal- 
linger Dashwood began his most deter- 
mined siege,and I had to endure it 
silently, for I would not betray him to 
his friend—my husband. We were 
abroad for two years, and no matter 
where we went he was there, but before 
we returned to England I spoke to 
him. 

“** Do not dare to cross the threshold 
of Queen Una’s Palace when we go 
there,’ I said, ‘or I will tell my husband 
of every word and look you have given 
me.’ 

“ He only smiled and said, as he 
turned away: ‘ You will change,’ but he 
never came to our house from that day 
to this, though his wife, God bless her! 
often did. I was very happy when we 
settled down in our new home, and my 
only cause of discontent was my hus- 
band’s constant companionship with 
Mallinger Dashwood, and as I would 
not receive our neighbor, or even give 
my reasons for disliking him, Fitzhugh 
became silent on the subject, and set 
down my dislike of him to a young 
wife’s usual distaste for the bachelor 
friends who take her husband away 
from her. And yet we met more or 
less constantly at other people’s houses, 








and he never ceased, by some sign or 
look, to remind me that he loved me, and 
that he pitied me. I felt the lash of his 
pity, for I knew that, however dear I 
was to Fitzhugh, I was powerless to 
keep him at my side when Mallinger 
Dashwood beckoned, and for many 
lonely days and many lonely nights [| 
had to thank the man to whose supre- 
macy of will and charm every one 
bowed save—myself. 

“ When I heard that he was about to 
marry, [ rejoiced, for I thought, ‘ He is 
tired at last.’ But when he brought 
her home, ard I met her out, a fair, 
fragile, loving creature that clung to his 
arm, and found her heaven in his eyes, 
I knew that he was unchanged, and that 
she would not change him. One day, 
at some party, he caught me alone, and 
asked me if we might not be friends? 
I said: ‘No!’ and just after his wife 
came in fainting, and I helped to revive 
her—after that she and I were friends. 
I never went to her house, but she often 
came to mine, and though she loved me 
so much, she never had courage to ask 
me why I disliked her husband. I 
believe she thought I was jealous of his 
influence over Fitzhugh, and perhaps 
she shared in my feelings, since Dash- 
wood: in his turn was so constantly 
away from her, and she grudged every 
hour he passed out of her sight. I 
had one drop of sweet in my cup that 
even Mallinger Dashwood could not 
embitter—it was my littleson. He was 
two and a half years old when Lady 
Alicia came to the Towers, and we 
would often play together with him, 
and months later she would say how 


| she hoped her child would be a boy, as 


Mallinger Dashwood wished it. I 
thought that his character might 
change when he had a child of his own, 
and that some day heand I might clasp 
hands as friends; but the day after his 
little daughter was born, I met him ae 


_cidentally out walking, and he never 


behaved worse, or spoke worse than 
then. I could not go to poor Alicia, 
though I soon heard that she had been 
very ill, and it was because I was anx- 
ious to get news of her that I did not 
try and hinder my husband from riding 
over to the Towers on that day when 
he met his death. I have thought since 
that my last words prepared the weapon 
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that destroyed him, for I said: ‘I want 
some money so badly, Fitz; there are 
the servants and the household bills to 


pay. Have you anything coming in 
soon?’ He kissed meand said: ‘ Don’t 


worry, Tita. I am selling a bit of land 
to Dashwood, and no doubt he'll con- 
elude the purchase this afternoon. It’s 
only a hundred and fifty, but better 
than nothing.’ 

“T kissed him before he rode away. 
Oh, how cold that kiss seemed to me 
afterwards, but I was angry with him 
that he could sell a rood of his ground, 
or take a shilling from Mallinger Dash- 
wood. Poorthough we might be, we were 
of the haute noblesse of the country, 
and the Dashwoods were mushrooms of 
less than a hundred years’ growth, and 
in every game of chance, of skill, of 
strength, of love even, no Fitzhugh 
had ever been beaten by a Dashwood. 

“Only a few hours had elapsed when 
aservant brought mea letter addressed 
in my husband’s hand, and as I opened 
the envelope an inclosure fell out—it 
was a cheque. The mere touch of it 
seemed to burn me; I shook it from my 
knee, and read the letter. There were 
just a few loving lines to say he found 
Dashwood very lonely, and that he was 
going to stay the afternoon and dine 
with him,and he added, in a postscript, 
that Lady Alicia was no worse; and 
just under this he had scrawled, as if with 
another pen,‘ I inclose a cheque, get it 
cashed at once,’ and I thought it was 
just like him to send it me at once, not 
liking me to be worried about money 
amoment longer than he could help. 
But he did not know how I would 
rather have starved than see him sell his 
land to his friend, and when at last I 
picked the cheque up, I would not even 
look at it, but thrust it into my purse, 
and when my ponies came round, I 
drove into the town to the bank, and 
cashed it. I thought the man looked 
oddly at me when he asked how I 
would take the money; and I said, 
mechanically: ‘Notes and gold,’ and 
when he said he would give me a hun- 
dred in gold, I stared at him; but he 
was counting them out, and presently 
gave them to me ina bag, with fourteen 
bank notes, and asked me to look them 
over and see that they were right. I 
glanced at them; the top note was for 











a hundred; the second one was for a 
hundred ; so was the third—but I look- 
ed no further; something chilled me to 
the very heart, and for the first time I 
felt the icy breath of—dishonor. I 
gathered up the notes and gold, and 
came away ; but I do not know how I 
drove home. I remember nothing until 
I found myself sitting by a table upon 
which I had dashed all the money down, 
and sat staring at it, for my husband’s 
honor was in its midst. He had no 
land to sell of the value of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. With the exception of a 
few fields that he had inherited from his 
mother, he had no power to sella rood 
of the ground that he called his own. 
So Mallinger Dashwood must nave lent 
nearly the whole of this money—and a 
Fitzhugh had stooped to accept it! 
Oh! my love, my dear, to think that I 
could have hated you then—and at that 
very moment you were lying dead, done 
to your death by the enemy who had 
always called you his friend. I don’t 
know how long it was before people 
came to me and told me that he was 
dead, and how he died. I think that in 
my madness of shame for him, I was 
glad at first when they told me, for I 
thought,‘ He had some pride left, and 
so he died.’ But all at once it came 
home to me that he was dead—that I 
should never see my blue-eyed, bright- 
haired Olaf again, and I broke away 
from them all, and I ran, or stumbled, 
every step of the way to Mallinger 
Towers, with those behind who could 
not overtake me, and when I got to the 
house, I bade one of the servants take 
me to the fencing-room, and he stared 
but guided me there ... and on the 
floor, with a rapier through his 
heart, and his frozen blue eyes looking 
upwards, lay Alan, with a dark frown 
of horror, shame,and agony imprinted 
on his face. By his side stood Mallin- 


| . . 
_ger Dashwood, looking down on him, 
but as across that body our eyes met, I 


read triumph in his, and something 
devilish, mocking, triumphant, and I 
knew that in some hideous, unknown 
way he had brought about my hus- 
band’s death. 

“Then I kneeled down and put my 
arms round the poor clay, that lay 
slanting, with the bright steel of the 
rapier showing far behind his back, and 
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I put my mouth to his, and I swore 
that I would bring his guilt home to 
the man whose will had guided the 
weapon, even if his hand had not driven 
it home. 

“ For] sawimprinted on my husband’s 
face an expression of unutterable shame 
and horror, and mingled with it a 
grievous look as if with his last breath 
he reproached some one who had _be- 
trayedhim . . . Ihave seen sucha look 
before in a child’s face when it is 
cruelly wronged and yet cannot speak 
to defend itself... and somehow I 
knew that he had died with his faith in 
me broken, and that the man he called 
his friend had broken it. You will say 
he was a coward to die so, but he was 
fiery and passionate; he could not live 
without honor, he could not live with- 
out me, and so—he died. 

“God knows what words I said to 
Mallinger Dashwood then, but I re- 
member how he looked and how my 
curses beat against him and recoiled as 
if from stone, and then an awful sense 
of his implacable power seized me, and 
I fell down with, my arms round that 
poor murdered body, and so, locked to- 
gether, we were carried away from the 
house. When I came to my senses, 
I was still beside him. They had 
washed and dressed my bonnie love, 
my bridegroom, but they could not 
smooth out the expression stamped on 
his face, or hide the rift that yawned in 
his side. Night and day I was with 
him, and sometimes fell into an en- 
chanted sleep, with my head upon his 


| from his dead heart to my living one 
_as I pressed it against his breast, and 
_as it took form and shape I thought 


| letter into his breast and took up his 


| threatening gestures demand the letter. 


breast, but whenever I was not think- | 


ing of the days that had gone by, I was 


_change overspread his face; I sawa 


struggling to think of some way by | 


which I could find out the real truth as 
to how and why he died. A sufficient 
reason seemed to be found, when my 
friends came to me, and told me that 
the signature to the cheque I had cash- 
ed by his desire was a forgery, and 
that he had forged it. They gave me 
all the details and the servants’ evi- 
dence, but do you think for one moment 
I hesitated or believed them? Did I 
not know that his dead hand was as 
clean as mine, and that in life it was in- 
capable of such a deed? They did not 
understand my Olaf—and I laughed at 
them, and they went away saying that 
I was mad, and that it was Mallinger 


_ before him, then, with a word, without 
_moving a step from where he stood, he 
/ran the letter through his rapier, and 


cold and stiff as the dead in my arms 


| stamped upon my brain, and by @ 





Dashwood who had been wronged, not 
my husband. When they had all gone, 
I kneeled down beside him and twined 
his cold hand round my neck, and | 
whispered to him, ‘ Love, husband, can't 
you tell me, can’t you give me a clue?’ 
But I got no answer, only I thought 
that grievous look of betrayal grew 
fainter as I gazed at him, and the faney 
seized me that perhaps in some other 
state of existence he knew, and that 
when I went to him he would come to 
meet me, knowing me for his true, his 
faithful Tita . .. but though he could 
not speak, something seemed to pass 


I saw enacted before me the following 
scene :— ‘ 

“<*Two men were fencing in a room 
lined with magnificent armor, fencing 
with fury, though the buttons on their 
foils showed that they had commenced 
to play for amusement only. They 
paused as a servant entered, and de 
livered to one of them a letter which he 
read with his back to his adversary, 
but when he turned, ‘t was with a look 
of pointed significance; and an evil 
sneer curled his mouth as he thrust the 


rapier to resume the game. I saw the 
second man stride forward, and with 


I saw the first hesitate, and fall back as 
if he simulated fear, and he offered no 
resistance when the other snatched 
from his breast the letter, and rapier 
still in hand—read it. I saw a mortal 


woman’s writing, my own, on the page 


and died 





the rapier through his heart 


“T came out of my trance almost & 


but with every detail of the scent 





effort of will I can at any moment 
recall it, like any other event that ! 
have actually witnessed. 

“ Tid any one harken to me when} 
cried aloud for vengeance on that inno 
cent blood? Was I reckoned anything 
but a madwoman when I accuset 
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Mallinger Dashwood of substituting 
another letter—a letter forged in my 
handwriting—for the one that had come 
from the bank, and that my husband 
never saw? No! Iwas only a degree 
less infamous than my husband, and in 
one respect more infamous still, since 
by my accusations I revealed the fact 
that Mallinger Dashwood had been my 
lover, both “before and sittce my mar- 
riage. Not a woman in the county but 
believed I must have given him some 
encouragement for the guilty suit that 
I published ; not a man but reckoned 
the name of Alan Fitzhugh a hopelessly 
stained one, and that for him it was 
better to be dead than living. I could 
make no fight against his enemy; I 
could only rail like a woman in the 
teeth of evidence that all others ac- 
cepted, nor could I even construe into 
guilt a letter that I received from 
him before I left Queen Una’s Palace 
—a letter in which he asked me to be 
his wife. For poor Alicia was dead, 
leaving her little baby behind her,and I 
had wept for her the tears that I could 
not shed above my dead sweetheart. I 
tore the letter in two halves and 
sent it back to him; I reftised to look 
upon his face when he tried to force 
himself upon me; but I grew nervous 
at last, and resolved to go away, some- 
where, that he could not find me or per- 
secute me with his hateful love. 

“My lawyer pitied me, while he de- 
plored my illusions, and privately he 
found a tenant for Queen Una’s Palace, 
and found a quiet home abroad for my 
boy and me, to which we went in secret, 
under my mother’s maiden name of 
Velasquez. Here I said but little of 
my boy, my Tito; his father’s likeness 
in height and strength, in feature even, 
save that he has my dark coloring, and 
hair, and eyes. It isnot that I did not 
love him at that dreadful time, but that 
I loved his father more, and even now, 
when I write of these things, my blood 
burns, my hands tremble; I see once 
more the tragedy in the fencing-room ; 
] am torn again by the fierce longing to 
clear my darling’s s name in the eyes of 
those who believed in his guilt, and to 
bring home his death to the man who 
caused it. If the letteris in existence 
it would prove much, but to obtain 
possession of that letter is as unlikely 





as that Mallinger Dashwood will con- 
Seems’. ss. 

“Let me confess here that one mad, 
sinful way of arriving at the truth did, 
in the earlier days of my widowhood, 
suggest itself to me. I would accept 
his suit, simulate love for him, then 
when he was weak as water in my 
hands, I would draw from him the 
whole story—and betray him. But 
such sinful counsels soon left me, and 
in the training up of my young son, in 
watching over his childhood, his youth, 
and ear ly manhood much of the bitter- 
ness has been washed out of my heart, 
and my lips now would refuse to utter 
the curses that I once poured out upon 
the murderer of my husband.” 

The page ended there; on the other 
side were some lines in fresher ink, that 
had apparently been added recently. 

“My son has obtained the post of 
private secretary, or rather one of the 
secretaries to Mr. B. The great man 
brought his wife here to drink the 
waters ; she took a fancy to Tito, and 
the thing was done. He has left me 
often before, so why do I tremble at his 
leaving me now? It is because he will 
probably meet Mallinger Dashwood in 
Mr. B.’s circle; may even go with Mr. 
B. to stay at the Towers, as I find the 
two men are on terms of intimacy; he 
may even stand in the room where his 
father died, and have at his very elbow 
the evidence that might clear that 
father. Yet I expect nothing from his 
discoveries, but some harm done to his 
future when Mallinger Dashwood sees 
in him Alan Fitzhugh’s son.” 


Here the entries ceased, but beneath 
the sheets was a letter, dated only a 
week previous. 

“My son,” it said, “you know the 
secret of the sliding panel in the fene- 
ing-room—lI told you of it before you 
left me, as long ago your father had 
told me. Go there as soon as possible 
and look inside the helms above the 
mantel shelf. In a dream last night I 
saw Mallinger Dashwood stand before 
one of them, and draw from it a dis- 
colored piece of paper that he read, and 
presently replaced. In my dream I saw 
tne handwriting—7t was mine in appear- 
ance, but it was a forgery. I cannot 
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remain here in suspense, and to-morrow 
I set out for London, and will write 
you my address from there.” Here the 
letter ended abruptly and the charac- 
ters of the writing became shaky and 
confused. 

Mr. Velasquez folded the sheets, and 
laid them down. Then he drew from 
his breast pocket a scrap of paper, dis- 
colored in its centre, but with certain 
characters on it easily legible. They 
ran as follows :— 

“ Tecan endure this existence no longer. 
I am sick of keeping up in public the 
pretence of hating you, and some day 
I shall betray myself—and that poor 
hoodwinked fool of mine will kill us 
both—be fore we have been happy. You 
have often prayed me to go away with you 
—TI will go. Meet me at the usual place 
at six o'clock to-morrow morning, and 
we will settle everything. 

“Your Tita.” 

‘And could my father,” thought 
Velasquez, “ that most true and honor- 
able gentleman, believe that my mother 
wrote that infamous letter? Would 
not a moment’s ‘reflection have con- 
vinced him of such impossibility had 
not Dashwood’s face with its devilish 
suggestions, its jeering triumph, sec- 
onded with hideous force the words 
that he saw traced by her hand ? 

“ What wonder if in that blinding 
moment of betraval by wife and friend, 
his great heart broke, his wits left him, 
and, stunned, confused, with only one 
sense, and that of dishonor, he turned 
his weapon against his breast, escaping 
by the only gate open to him from his 
intolerable dishonor? 

“And yet if he had kept his head, if 
he had gone straight to my mother with 
the letter in his hand, Dashwood must 
have been revealed, and his last desper- 
ate stake lost; but no doubt he had 
reckoned on the fiery temperament of 
the Fitzhughs, and no doubt when he 
saw my father dead at his feet, he anti- 
cipated but little difficulty in consoling 
a widow who would shrink from and 
scorn the man who could commit a for- 
gery and take his own life when detected 
in the crime. 

“Tt was an extraordinary piece of 
good fortune for Mr. Dashwood that 
his servant should bring the banker’s 
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letter to him so quickly after he had 
by the handkerchief aroused my fa 
ther’s suspicions, and it was so easy 
to change it for another that had long 
ago —“— prepared for such a chance ag 
i asy when my father was 
de: ad, to lay the blame on the open let 
ter found by his side.” 

Mr. Velasquez got up from his chair 
and began to walk restlessly to and fro, 
* Poor mother!” he said at last. “ The 
fiercest desire, the most coveted desire 
of your life is granted, is achieved—and 
yet you will have no public triumph, no 
just revenge, and instead of heaping ret 
ribution on your enemy, I shall ask you 
to take to your heart your enemy’ 
daughter. It is possible that you will 
never know the truth, and yet—is ther 
not something akin to dishonor in 
snatching love at the cost of a father’s 
good name? No! for there is only 
one Katherine in the world, and she is 
worth more than ever was paid fora 
king’s ransom.” 





Cuapter X XI. 


Among the heaps of letters by Mallin- 
ger Dashwood’s plate at breakfast next 
merning was ore addressed in the hand 
of Mr. Jack Stormouth, and he read this 
last, not without a curious glance first 
at his daughter. The letter ran :— 


Dear Mr. Dasawoop— 

I am sorry that I cannot accept your invita 
tion for dinner to-morrow-night. But I shall be 
obliged if you will grant me a few minutes’ pr- 
vate conversation (not with reference to Miss 
Dashwood) at your own time and place. 

Believe me, 
Your faithful servant, 
Joun SToRMOUTH. 
Wednesday night. 


As Mr. Dashwood replaced this letter 
in its envelope, he happened to catch 
Mr. Velasquez’s eye, and he considered 
the young man attentively. 

There was always a haughty, even 
arrogant air about the private secretary 
that not even all the quietude of his per 
fect breeding could efface; but to-day 
there was a look of power, of supremacy 
about him, so that a close observer would 
have said ‘“ That man has ascheme, prob 
ably a dangerous one, in his heart—and 
he will win.” 

As the eyes of the two men met, one 
of those curious chills that old wives 
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connect with the footsteps gliding across 
a man’s unmade grave, passed over Mr. 
Dashwood, and he knew that it was be- 
yond John Stormouth’s power toaid him 
now. Aye, but his daughter was potent 
yet, and the ghastly shadow that of late 
had scarcely left his elbow stole back a 
little further, as certain thoughts passed 
through his brain. The great man was 
expected to return that afternoon for 
two days’ stay only, then the party 
would break up, as far as the present 
one was concerned, to be immediately 
followed by an entirely fresh one, with 
the exception of one of the guests now 
present at the table. But he had not 
yet been invited to remain, and Mr. B. 


would have to be consulted in the 
matter. 
There was no meet that day. Some 


of the men went in fora little desultory 
shooting, others for a game at rachets, 
others again, fatigued by their exploits 
across country, danced attendance on 
the women, and held skeins of wool, or 
walked in the grounds—and wondered 
where Kitty was. Mr. Velasquez was 
visible enough, and Mallinger Dash- 
wood had no fears of her unlawful 
proximity to Jack Stormouth as he 
wrote a letter to that young gentlemen 
fixing an appointment with him for the 
following day ; time five o’clock in the 
afternoon; place, the fencing-room. 
Then he sealed and dispatched it, but 
would not go out, because he knew that 
Mrs. Vivien was watching for him, and 
he could neither be brute enough to be 
rude to her, nor hypocrite enough to 
pretend to love her. There are times 
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heavy a heart as lay in her breast that 
day? But even at her journey’s end 
she might not ease it,for Mary’s kitchen 
was full of bustle and work that could 
not be put by even for the young lady, 
and there was an unwonted shadow on 
Mary’s forehead, and a sharpened, anx- 
ious ring in her voice as she met Kath- 
erine with a curtesy and a request that 
she would step into the parlor, where 
she would come to her as soon as pos- 
sible. But Miss Dashwood refused to 
be thus shifted, and went’ to the dairy 
instead, where was coolness in plenty, 
and an innocent sweet smell that re- 
freshed her, and sped her memory back 
to the days—two years ago—when she 
had helped Jack to milk out of one of 
these very bowls. She took upa spoon 
idly, as if to skim one of those golden 
surfaces, and as she did so, the door 
opened behind her, and some one came 
softly in. 

She thought it was Mary and did not 
turn her head, but as she slipped the 
spoon beneath the cream, she said :— 

“ Your Mister Jack is a villain, Mary, 
and I—I hate him !” 

Then she dropped the spoon, the 


| better to cover her face with her hands, 
'and she did not think it strange, ora 
liberty on Mary’s part, when she felt a 
| gentle hand pat on her shoulder which 
' no doubt was meant to convey comfort. 


when a man passively submits to a wo- | 
of how, for the last two years, I have 
| never looked at a man—not that there 


man’s devotion, and experiences no dis- 
comfort from it; there are others when 
it becomes a perpetual blister, and he 
would eagerly exchange it for her 
hatred. 

Meanwhile, Katherine, with a heavy 
heart and angry brain, was hastening 


But she shook it off, nevertheless, and 
tried to catch her voice between her 
sobs, yet could not for more than a 
minute, then she said :— 

“ He has been flirting and carrying 
on—oh! ever since he was born—and 
I thought he loved me! And to think 


were any to look at, only I never thought 


| about them because my eyes were so 


full of Jack! But he shall never know 
it—I will die before he shall know it, 


/and I will marry Mr. Velasquez or Mr. 


on foot to her friend Mary, having sent | 


overnight by Mr. Velasquez the note 
that announced her coming. The way 
was rough and somewhat long, but she 
hurried along it so fast that often she 


stumbled, and more than once she sob- | 


bed aloud, for there was no one by to 
hear her. 

Poor Kitty, proud Kitty, wretched 
Kitty! Had any one, she wondered, as 


‘and if he will be sorry... 


Somebody, just to see how he will look, 
He did 


'not look sorry yesterday, only obsti- 


/nate; and I dare say he had got a letter 
| that morning from his Nina, hugged up 


in his breast pocket . . . and he never 
did admire dark women till he forgot 
me !” 

*“T don’t now,” said Jack’s own 
voice in her ear, and then Kitty’s heart 
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and | sobs stopped toge ther, but only for 
a few. seconds; then she flashed round 
on him like a fury. 

“How dare you!” she cried, and 
clenched her slender hand, then drop- 
ped it, and said, haughtily :— 

“Is eavesdropping another of your 
accomplishments ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Kitty, it is,” said Jack 
with spirit, “and you may thank your 
stars that I am able to hear as well see 
—for if I had gone by my sight alone 
in the fencing-room, the other night, I 
should never have taken the trouble to 
try and speak to you again.” 

“Tt is a trouble I could have dis- 
pensed with, sir,” said Kitty, her head 
up; the tears on her cheeks conspic- 
uously visible, “ though it matters very 
little what you say—or what you 
think.” 

“ T never think much about anything,” 
said Jack, coolly; “I usually act. And 
I can assure you that it is bythe merest 
accident I am at the farm this morn- 
ing, and only through the oflicious 
zeal of our kind friend Mary that I 
find myself in your company at this 
moment.” 

“ The last unfortunate accident, sir,” 
said Kitty, with flashing eyes, “is 
easily mended,” and she moved to 
pass him, but he was too quick for her, 
and retreating to the door set his broad 
shoulders against it, then folded his 
arms and looked at her. 

She stood trembling with anger and 
outraged pride ; ah! where was his 
blushing, loving Kitty now; what looks 
were these darting from "those eyes 
but a little while ago so full of love; 
what words were springing to the lips 
that had clung to his but lately with 
such passionate abandonment of de- 
spair? 

She put one slender hand upon her 
mouth, as if to force back the torrent 
that rose, then said, in a voice that 
trembled :-— 

“T am fitly punished for having so 
far forgotten myself as to meet you in 
a clandestine manner; to come at your 
bidding, not once, but twice—like any 
housemaid, to whom her sweetheart has 
whistled. But even if I had not found 
out what a—wretch you are, I did not 
intend to meet you again, and I told 
my father so.’ 








“ And so I am a wretch,” said Jack, 
looking at the young lady, habited in 
deep blue velvet , and black fur, from 
head to foot, with only the bloom and 
fairness of her face showing out deli- 
cately from that dark richness of color, 
“So that if you had not got a lot of 
nonsense into your head, you still did 
not mean to meet me again?” 

“That is so,” said Kitty,coldly; “and 
now will you allow me to pass ? My 

visit here this morning was to Mrs, 
Martin—not to Mr. John Stormouth.” 

“ You shall pass, Miss Kitty,” said 
Jack, doggedly, “when you have an 
swered me one or two questions, and 
not before. Are you in love with Mr. 
Velasquez ?” 

No answer. Kitty had turned her 
back, and resumed the spoon that she 
had laid downa few minutes ago. Jack 
marched to get a look at her face, but 
she turned it slowly away, and when he 
same round to the other side, she re- 
peated the manoeuvre, so that it was 
only by taking her two hands and turn. 
ing her bodily, that at last he forced 
her to look at him. 

“ You are not blushing,” he said, “ so 
you don’t love him, which makes your 


conduct all the more cold-blooded and 
disgraceful. What right have you to 


make him fall in love with you, and 
deceive him with your flirtation ways, 
just because you are jealous of me?” 

“ Oh,” said Kitty, and gasped, “to 
think that you should have become such 
a ruffian—and to think that I lo-oved 
you once.” 

“ Not half so much as you do now,” 
said Jack, looking round and spy ing be 
hind him a wooden chair upon which 
he sat down abruptly, and had snatched 
Kitty and got her fairly on his knee 
before she could draw a breath. 

“QOh! this is downright insult!” 
cried Kitty, struggling with all her 
might against the two strong arms that 
held her, and drawing her body back as 


far as possible from contact with him. 


“Tl tell—I’ll tell my father when I get 
home!” 

“Do,” he said,‘ and Mr. Velasquez 
too, if you like. Now if I let go these 
pretty little fists’—he stooped and 
kissed them as they lay powerless in 
his grasp, “what will you do with 
them ?” 
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“ Beat you.” 

“Then I shall give you a kiss for 
every blow.” He released them as he 
spoke but they lay very quiet in Kath- 
erine’s lap, and a furtive smile was be- 
ginning to dimple round her lips as she 
met Jack’s eyes. 

‘“ Kitty,” he said gravely, “* what has 
turned you into such an abominable 
flirt ?” 

This was too much. Kitty bounded 
from his knee, and once more tried to es- 
cape. But he held her fast and re- 
peated his question. 

“How can you have the audacity,” 
she said, after a deep drawn sigh of 
amazement, “ to talk of my flirting— 
you—the most disgraceful flirt in all 
your regiment—” 

“ That is another pair of shoes,” said 
Jack, coolly. “* But who told you that ?” 

“A lady. And I know all about 
your Nina—and you may marry her to- 
morrow if you please.” 

“Thank you. And who will you 
marry ?” 

Kitty did not condescend to reply. 

“But you’ve not answered my ques- 
tion.” 

“ About my being a flirt? I suppose 

Iwas born so. I had no idea I could 
do it till I tried! But no doubt with 
practice, I shall become nearly as great 
a proficient as yourself.” 
.“T’ll soon make you forget all such 
tricks, Miss, when you marry me. But 
until then I will have you behave your- 
self, and remember that Jack Stormouth 
expects his sweetheart to behave as well 
as his wife.” 

The stone was quite rolled away from 
Kitty’s heart by now. She could not 
hide the happiness that breathed 
through her hazel eyes, and the trans- 
lucent tints of her skin that played 
on the mouth tender and fresh as a 
child’s when the morning sun shines 
on it. 

Yet her lover did not seek to touch 
those lovely lips; he even seemed to 
hold her a little farther away, as he 
said, with eyes that she found stern :— 

“Could you not trust me, Kitty, or 
at any rate, make sure that the gossip 
you had heard was truth, before you 
lowered yourself and me by flirting 
with Mr. Velasquez ?” 

Kitty hung her head, and looked 

VoL. cx.—13 





down at the flagged stones at their 
feet. ' 

“ Tt was not flirtation—exactly,” she 
said, her penitent air but a thin cloak 
through which her happiness showed; 
‘“‘T liked him from the first—and I like 
him now.” 

“ Perhaps you would prefer him to~ 
me, Miss,” said Jack, giving her shoul- 
der a little shake. 

“ He is better looking than you are, I 
think,” said Kitty, with a glance over 
of Jack, meant to be judicial, “ and then 
he is never rude, like you, and he 
doesn’t flirt, as faras I know, with any- 
body but me.” 

** Indeed,” said Jack, with a ferocious 
sneer. ‘J am much obliged to him for 
condescending to flirt with my property. 
But if I catch him at it after to-day, Dll 
break every bone in his skin.” 

‘Perhaps Miss Nina has some kind 
friend who will perform the same office 
by you,” said Kitty; “and pray, sir, 
don’t you call it a very wrong, a very 
wicked thing to win a young woman’s 
affections, when you are engaged to 
quite another person ?” 

“ Not half so bad as for an engaged 
woman to flirt,” said Jack, with de- 
cision; “and now listen to me, Kitty, 
and then put all that nonsense out of 
your head forever. Nina and I are 
very good friends, but no more, and 
whoever has been making mischief 
about her is some tattling toad who 
likes Mr. Velasquez better than she 
likes me.” 

“ Oh!” said Kitty, with a long, soft 
sigh. “ And did you ever—ever kiss 
her?” 

“No!” 

** And did she ever kiss you ?” 

“Girls don’t kiss men without en- 
couragement, Kitty.” 

“And did you never— encourage 
her ?” 

“ Now, Kitty—you know my sex is 
so much more honorable in matters of 
that sort than yours !” 

She looked at him sideways, like a 
pretty, inquisitive bird; but there was 
anxiety, too,in the glance,and he caught 
it. 

“ Kitty,” he said, “if you ask me if 
I haven’t looked at girls, I have—but as 
to loving ’em I always said: ‘ There’s 
my Kitty.’” 
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“Oh!” eried Kitty, “ you can speak 
of them in the plural.” 

“ And I’ve kept you in my heart,” 
went on Jack, stolidly, “and kept that 
as clean as I could for your sake.” 

‘Did either of them ever—ever sit 
on your knee ?” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I could never sit there 
again, you know, if she had.” 

“ Couldn’t you?” said Jack. “ But I’d 
make you. And pray, did Mr. Velas- 
quez ever kiss you ?” 
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* Oh, Jack!” she said, and shrank 
back with so hurt and shamed a face 
that he implored her to forgive him, 
and by way of testing the purity of 
those lips, seized them himself, and so, 
with their arms round one another, they 
were, for a brief space in heaven, and 
might have remained there some pre- 
cious moments longer, had not the door 
opened, and showed Mr. Velasquez 
standing on the threshold! 


( To be concluded in next number.) 
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VIVA’S VALENTINE, 





BY MAX VANDER WEYDE. 





“ Viva,” said Mrs. Aldrich, leaning 
back in her chair to survey the etfect of 
a jasmine spray delicately painted on 
ruby satin, “what is the matter with 
you and Mr. Van Orden? He never 
comes here any more, and I thought you 
were such good friends ?” 

Her sister was painting too—a pretty 
dimpled Love, lying asleep among the 
lilies on a background of thick, creamy 
satin. She leaned over her work, and 
did not answer right away; but Mrs. 
Aldrich waited and, by-and-by, Viva 
threw down her brush. 

“ Oh, Amy!” she cried, “ I am so un- 
happy !” 

“T knew something was troubling 
you,” said the older sister, gently. 
““ Won't you tell me about it, dear?” 

“ J—J’m afraid you will think me un- 
womanly,” Viva said, crumpling the 
end of her painting apron in her restless 
fingers, “but we were getting on so 
nicely when—” 

“You and Mr. Van Orden?” 

“Yes. I thought we were going to 
be great friends”—Mrs. Aldrich smiled 


—‘and so we would have been if it | 


hadn’t been for that horrid Steve Ons- 
low! 
together, Mr. Van Orden and I. It was 
just lovely, Amy, and we were having 


such a nice time when the most dreadful | 
We went to sup- | 


thing happened. 
per in the foyer, and sat down at a 
little table just back of a lot of palms 
and chrysanthemums that hid us com- 
pletely. There were not many people 


| mighty well. 


We went to the Charity Ball | 


about just then, and while we were wait- 
ing for our supper two men came up on 
the other side of the palms; one was 
Steve Onslow. ‘ There’s a lot of pretty 


' girls here to-night,’ he said. ‘Have you 


Farrington? She _ looks 
That fellow Van Orden 
is pushing his suit, I can tell you. He 
knows which side his bread is buttered 
on. Farrington’s rich as Croesus, and 
it isn’t often that a poor scamp like Van 
Orden can marry youth, beauty, and 
wealth at one lick. Pity for the girl, 
though; she ought to do better than 
throw herself away on a beggarly news, 
paper man !’” 
“ Oh, Viva!” cried Mrs. Aldrich with 
quick sympathy, “ what did you say?” 
“Say /” cried the girl, with fast-gath- 
ering tears, “I couldn’t say anything. 
I tried to tell him that I didn’t believe 
it, but I was so shocked, so hurt, that 
| I couldn’t utter a word!” 
“ And he?” 
“He turned as white as death, and he 
| just looked at me; but I shall never for 
get that look, Amy. Nothing he could 
have said or done could have told me 
as plainly that he loved me, and yet he 
only said in the quietest way, ‘I think 


seen Viva 


our supper is a long time in coming, 


Miss Viva!’” 

“ Poor fellow!” 

“ Of course our evening was spoiled. 
|He was dreadfully quiet all the way 
| home, and I leaned back in the carriage 
| and cried !” 
| You ought to have spoken and told 
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him!” cried 
excitedly. 

“IT did; but I couldn’t bring myself to 
it till the last minute; then I gave him 
my hand as he bade me good-night, and 
I said that I hoped he ‘wouldn't mind 
what those men had said, for I knew it 
wasn’t true.” 

“ And what did he say?” said her sis- 
ter eagerly. 

“He thanked me and kissed my hand. 
He said I was very good, but that he 
had been wrong in seeking me out; he 
had no right to. my society, and all that. 
I tried to tell him that he was foolish, 
but he would not let me. ‘I thank you 
for all your goodness,’ he said, ‘ but I 
cannot talk about it now.’ Then he 
bade me good-night very hurriedly, and 
Iremember that, as he went down the 
steps, he said * good-by!’ He has never 
been here since.” 

A little sob ended this sentence, and 
Mrs. Aldrich took Viva’s hand in her 
own. 

“You see I can’t do a thing, Amy !” 
said the girl pitifully. ‘“‘ I am sure that 
he cares for me, and yet he has never 
said so, and I cannot presume—any- 
thing. I asked him to my German, 
but he wrote me a note saying that he 
would have to work very hard this win- 
ter, and that he had made up his mind 
to forego society entirely.” 

“ Poor fellow! Hasn’t he any money 
at all, Viva?” 

“T’m afraid not, and he has a sister 
and a little brother to support. He’s 
so dreadfully proud, too. He will never 
come near me again, Amy, and—and I 
love him better than anybody in the 
world !” 

“Poor little girl!” murmured Mrs. 
Aldrich, gently smoothing the little 
head that had gradually sank into her 
lap and was shaken now by heart-break- 
ing sobs. “ Don’tery,dear! I’m sure 
it will all come right. Maybe papa 
can do something for him. If he were 
only put in the way to make his for- 
tune, he wouldn’t be so foolish. I'll 
talk to Philip about it. You know he 
owns two-thirds of the Chronicle, and— 
don’t cry, Viva! You'll spoil your 
pretty eyes and give yourself such a 
headache that you can’t finish painting 
your Valentine.” 

“Tt’s done,” was the tearful reply. 


Mrs. Aldrich somewhat 








“T finished it last Tuesday. 
touching it up a little.” 

“ To whom are you going to send it?” 
asked Mrs. Aldrich, bent on diverting 
her mind if possible. 

The answer was slow in coming, but 
from the depth of Viva’s handkerchief 
Mrs. Aldrich caught the name of 
“ Lawrie Van Orden.” 

“The very thing!” she cried ecstati- 
cally. “ Why, Viva! What a delicate 
little attention! He’ll have to thank 
you for it, and it will all come out 
right, of course. There,there! Don’t 
cry any more. I’ve got such a pretty 
little poem for you to put in with vour 
Valentine.” 

Viva dried her eyes, and Mrs. Ald- 
rich bustled about to unearth these lines 
from the scrap book :— 


I was only 


‘*You are not what you were, 
Why so sad and strange ? 
You once were blithe and gay, Robin, 

What has made you change ? 
You never come to see me now 
As once you used to do ; 
I miss you at the wicket gate 
You always let me through. 
It is very hard to open, 
But you never come to try ; 
Won’t you tell me why, Robin? 
Won’t you tell me why ?”’ 


Robin, 


But, as she read them over, she re- 
flected, ‘‘ My shy little sister will never 
send that.” 

“ Well,” 
them.” 

“On second thought, I don’t think 
they'll do,” said Mrs. Aldrich, closing 
the book. 

“I’m going to put in a card,” Viva 
said, going to her escritoire. “ Amy, 
have you any large-sized envelopes ?” 

“ Plenty of them,” Mrs. Aldrich re- 
plied, seating herself at the desk, and 
quietly opening the scrap-book again. 
“T will address one for you. There, 
dear, is some tissue paper. You had 
better lay that over the satin; it is not 
quite dry yet. You write your card— 
there on the table. I want to copy 
something.” 

Viva sat down and thought a long 
time with her head in her hands; then 
she took up her pen and wrote in grace- 
ful characters :— 


‘* With the love of Viva Farrington.”’ 
Meanwhile Mrs. Aldrich copied the 


said Viva, “let me hear 
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old song on a sheet of paper, substi- 
tuting the name of Lawrie for that of 
“ Robin,” and slyly slipped the trans- 
cription into the envelope which she 
addressed to Mr. Lawrence Van Orden. 

“What is his number, dear?” she 
asked, as Viva laid the painted satin 
Valentine on the desk with her card. 

“ No. 529 Sanford Street.” 

“T will give it to Thomas right 
away,” said Mrs. Aldrich, inclosing the 
Valentine and card in the envelope 
which already contained the verses of 
the old song. ‘“ There is always so 
much mail matter on St. Valentine’s 
Day that it is best to get it off early.” 

“Very well,” Viva answered unsus- 
piciously, and her sister left the room. 

“Tt is a pardonable deceit,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Aldrich, as she saw the ser- 
vant walk off with the missive from 
which she hoped so much. “It will 
bring them together, I am sure; and, 
if I could do that, I would not stop at 
anything !” 

On the night of St. Valentine’s Day, 
Viva stood at the window watching the 
beautiful spectacle of a snow storm by 


. . / . . 
electric light. She saw the glistening 


‘erystals whirling about with a thou- 


sand scintillations, sparkling like dia- 
monds, dancing like gay little sprites 
but nestling down at last on the still 
bosom of the earth over which they 
spread a shining white shroud. 

“ Viva !” 

Never had she heard her name spoken 
as she heard it then. She turned and 
met Lawrence Van Orden who caught 
her in his arms with a lover’s rapture. 

“My darling!” he cried, “I meant 
to give you up, but if you love me—if 
you love me, Viva—”’ 

“‘T do love you,” she whispered, “ with 
my whole soul!” 

Lover’s ecstacies will not bear des- 
cription. We will pass over a vast 
amount, and take up the conversation 
where it grew more rational. 

“You don’t know how happy I was 
when I got your Valentine this morn- 
ing,” Lawrie said at length. 


<> 





*“ What Valentine?” Viva asked in 
surprise. 

“The pretty little painted Love 
asleep among the lilies.” 

“Why Lawrie—you didn’t—I sent 
that to your brother Harry !” 

‘* But it was addressed to me,” he in- 
sisted stoutly, producing the envelope 
as proof positive. 

“ Amy addressed it!” she said in dis. 
may. ‘Could she have thought that I 
said Lawrie instead of Harry? Oh,I 
should never have been so bold as to 
send you such a thing!” 

“ Then you did not intend it for me?” 
he asked, blankly. 

“No,no! Of course not!” 

“ Oh, Viva!” 

“ But I do love you,” she whispered, 
shyly, ‘ and—and I’m glad there was a 
mistake—though perhaps Amy did it 
on purpose !”’ ; 

“ Heaven bless Amy!” cried Lawrie, 
devoutly. “If [had not been sure that 
you loved me, Viva, I could not have 
sacrificed my worldly pride by suing 
for your love. But when I found out 
—or thought that I had found out that 
you really cared for me, I cast all other 
considerations to the winds.” 

Viva was not satisfied till she had it 
out with Mrs. Aldrich, who readily con- 
fessed to the deceit of the poem, but 
insisted that the address was a mis- 
take. She had not known that Lawrie’s 
brother’s name was Harry, and when 
Viva uttered it in the folds of her hand- 
kerchief and in a tearful voice, she had 
naturally mistaken the sound. 

“Well, it happens to be all right,” 
said Viva, with a little sigh of content; 
“but just think how dreadful it would 
have been, if—if it hadn’t been yon, 
Lawrie!” 

He drew her to him in the close em- 
brace of a jealous lover. 

“T hope there is no likelihood of such 
a mistake occurring in the case of any 
other fellow!” he said quickly, at which 
Mrs. Aldrich laughed and ran away. 


“ Viva, you are mine alone—my own 


sweet Valentine!” 


-— 
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The heart to me once promis’d, 
If not for me alone, 

Oh give to him, more favor’d, 
Who claims it for his own. 


Go thou, by truth invited, 
My heart less grief shall prove, 
To know its passion slighted, 
Than share thy faithless love. 
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THE PROFESSOR. 





BY LILIAN LIDA BELL. 





Karl Rudenbach, Professor of Chem- 
istry and German at the University, 
sat at his table, writing busily on his 
last treatise on oxygen. 

He was what most persons would call 
a plain man, as only his deep gray eyes 
were really beautiful ; yet his face was 
singularly attractive, and one forgot 
the plainness of his features in the 
sweetness of his smile. 

Although he lived with his sister, 
Mrs. Kemper, and had many friends, 
the Professor was the most solitary 
man in Lincoln. He was very quiet 
and retiring by nature, and his studi- 
ous habits had strongly intensified this 
bent. He walked along the streets 
with bowed head, lost in profoundest 
thought—seeing no one. He lived in 
a dream, only thoroughly at home 
among his books and chemicals. 

But somehow everybody loved him. 
The students at the University would 
go through fire and water any day, for 
their dreamy, shy Professor. His sis- 
ter thought him the most wonderful of 
men, and took care of him as she would 
of a child. When he was ill, it seemed 
as if every one in the town came to in- 
quire after him, and offer their services. 
No one knew how it was; no one tried 
to find out. They only knew that they 
loved him. 

The Professor knew it, and was glad. 
But he never showed it. He was pain- 
fully shy ; and if he were noticed, or in 
any way brought into prominence, his 
face would flush, and his embarrassment 
become so apparent, that in pity his 
friends tacitly agreed to let him live 
his life in his own way. 

He loved children, and was perfectly 
at ease with them. He told them the 
most wonderful stories of gnomes and 
fairies, and of mythology. 

Children of six and eight were famil- 
iar with the stories of Penelope, and 
Psyche, and Diana, and Venus. They 
knew why tbe sunflower always turned 
its face to the sun. They knew why 
the reeds always whispered and sighed 
by the river; and from the story of 
Pheton how the deserts and inlands 
were formed. He made them so fasci- 





nating that the children were delighted, 
and begged him for stories wherever 
they found him. But if any other list- 
ener approached, his lips were sealed. 

Across the way, in plain view from 
his study window, stood a little brown 
house. It was only a small, square 
building, two stories high, with a wide 
porch across the front. 

It had stood vacant many months; 
but the Professor suddenly wakened to 
the fact that it was inhabited. He fre- 
quently saw the two beautiful children. 
At least, that was what he called them. 

One was about six; and the most 
beautiful little fairy that ever illumined 
this dark earth, with large deep biue 
eyes, and golden curls ; lips like scarlet 
berries and cheeks of rose pink. 

The other was apparently about six- 
teen ; below medium height, slim, yet 
with a figure exquisitely rounded, fluffy 
brown hair, and wide hazel eyes. Her 
eyes drooped at the corners, as if a 
question always lingered in_ their 
depths; her little straight nose had an 
inquiring look. Even her mouth took 
a downward tendency at the corners, 
making her face one piquant little in- 
terrogation point. She had a pleasant 
briskness about her, a certain graceful 
quickness of movement, strongly sug- 
gestive of a saucy little wren. 

Mrs. Kemper was amazed one even- 
ing, to hear her brother ask a question 
concerning them. What could it mean? 
He had never been known to do such a 
thing before. He merely asked who 
they were. 

“The girls are orphans, Karl; Cara 
and Kittie Haven, and their aunt, Mrs. 
Turner, is a widow. They used to live 
over on the other side of the town in 
Judge Lee’s house, but they wanted to be 
nearer the church, so they came here. 
Of course you don’t know that Kittie 
is the contralto singer in Dr. Morris’s 
church ?” 

“ No,” said Karl. 

Mrs. Kemper waited. Would he ask 
more? He opened his lips once, as if to 
speak, then closed them again, and went 
up to his rooms. 

He was intensely disappointed.. He 
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had watched Kittie playing with Cara 
day after day, and had never imagined 
that she could be more than a child. 
But the owner of that sweet, rich voice 
which he heard every Sunday, must be 
a woman. He was very dejected. The 
only woman he ever talked to was his 
sister; he did not know how to talk to 
any one else. He could know Cara, but 
not Kittie. 

He looked across at the little brown 
house, and saw Cara running up the 
walk, her golden curls streaming in 
the wind. She dropped down on the 
porch, and presently Kittie came out, 
sat down by the child, and talked to 
her, while she twined Cara’s curls over 
her finger. Then they entered the 
house together. 

The Professor sighed as they disap- 
peared. He wished they had stayed, 
for he could look at them, if he could 
not talk to them. 

It was late in the spring, and the flat 
roof of the porch had been converted 
into a blooming flower garden by 
Kittie. Plants with sweet, old-fashion- 
ed names, stood around the railing, 
making the air héavy with their per- 
fume. There wasa glass door leading 
from Kittie’s room out into this hang- 
ing garden, where she spent hours daily, 
sometimes caring for her flowers, some- 
times with a book. 

The Professor fell into the habit of 
watching the inmates of the little brown 
house. He knew just when Kittie 
watered her flowers, before he started 
for the University; and when Cara 
played in the yard, and when she would 
be called to herlessons. There seemed 
to be great regularity in all their pro- 
ceedings. 

Cara soon joined the throng of chil- 
dren to whom he told stories. Her 
quaint wording, and preternaturally 
grave sayings amazed him. She was 
wonderful, he thought. Yet there 
seemed to be something elfish in her 
play—something almost uncanny in 
her wise, serious way of questioning 
his remarks. 

One day, as he was coming home 
from the University, lost in thought as 
usual, he met the sisters. Cara ran to 
him at once. 

“Here is my Professor!” she cried, 
catching his hand, and dancing along. 
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“ Cara!” said Kittie, reprovingly. 

“ Professor, this is my sister Kathe. 
rine. Miss Haven,” said Cara, gravely, 

Kittie laughed outright, and the poor 
Professor blushed ‘violently, and longed 
for the earth to open and swallow him 
up. Yet there was a certain painful 
fascination to stand and look at her, 
even if she did laugh. 

*“ You are Professor Rudenbach, I 
know,” said Kittie, graciously. “Iam 
Kittie Haven.” 

The Professor bowed, but said no. 
thing.” 

‘“ Your sister has called on us, and 
we were delighted with her,” pursued 
Kitty, bent on setting him at ease. 

“ And she was delighted with Kittie, 
too, because I asked her,” put in Cara. 

“She could not help it,” said the 
Professor, involuntarily, then, over- 
come with amazement at his temerity, 
and pitifully embarrassed, he bowed 
again, and walked on rapidly. He had 
actually spoken to her. Move than 
that, he had complimented her! He, 
Karl Rudenbach, Professor of Chem- 
istry at the University, had compli- 
mented a woman; and that woman 
Kitty Haven! He was lost in wonder 
at himself, yet was a little exultant over 
his achievement. It was not so bad 
after all. 

He went up to his room and stationed 
himself near the window. He sighed as 
he looked at his table. His treatise on 
oxygen was not progressing as rapidly 
as he could wish. However, it did not 
matter. 

He looked out. How bright the sun- 
shine was, and how pretty Kittie’s 
flowers were looking. The Professor 
loved flowers. Somehow they remind- 
ed him of Kitty. He thought she was 
like a flower herself, with her cheeks 
like the heart of a wild rose. 

Presently he saw Cara come running 
along, and soon Kitty slowly followed, 
with a young man at her side. Cara 
opened the gate for them to pass in. 
The young man turned and _ looked 
down into Kittie’s facc, in an admiring 
way that gave the Professor a vague 
sense of discomfort. He felt a strange 
pang at the sight. The young man 
was one of his students; a clever fel- 
low, very handsome, and rather & 
favorite of his. Now Karl Rudenbach 
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discovered a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing towards him. 


He looked across the street. How 
glaring Kittie’s flowers looked! And 
the sun made hiseyesache. He turned 


impatiently to his littered table, and 
began to look over his work. But 
somehow it did not possess its usual 
fascination for him. When he tried to 
fix his thoughts on the subject, they 
wandered to the little brown house 
across the street. 

He heard the gate slam,and went to 
the window. Of course it was that 
presumptuous young Carroll leaving. 
But to his chagrin, it was another 
young man entering. He closed the 
blinds sharply, and pulled down the 
curtains. If young men were going 
there all day, he could not have his 
mind distracted from his work by the 
slamming of that gate. Then he went 
at his writing with such ardor, that it 
left no time for thought of aught else. 

Late that night he paced the floor 
restlessly ; his usual placid mind was 
strangely disturbed. Something seem- 
ed to oppress him. He thought of 
Kitty ; how lovely she was! He was 
startled to find how warm and tender 
his heart grew toward her. 

What could it mean, this all-absorbing 
thought of her? Then—his love re- 
vealed itself in one blinding flash, and 
he bowed his face in his hands and wept 
great, honest, manly tears in the min- 
gled joy and sorrow of solving this 
wonderful mystery. 

If the Professor could have written 
out his thoughts as they came to him 
that night, they would have made an 
exquisite poem. His vivid imagination 
clothed Kittie with every conceivable 
grace and virtue. First, she was Gala- 
tea. She was the beautiful ivory virgin, 
endowed with life by the goddess of 
Love and Beauty herself. 

Then she was Psyche, striving to ac- 
complish the hard tasks set her by Ve- 
nus, before she could hope to be made 
immortal. He did not imagine her as 
Juno or Minerva. He knew that her 
piquant loveliness could never adorn 
those stately ideals. He thought of her 
rather as Atalanta, or Pomona, or Io; 
as a mortal so beautiful that even the 
goddesses might deign to envy her. 

He knew that he could never hope to 





win her; he did not dream of that. He 
was happy in the knowledge that he 
could love any one as he loved little 
Kittie Haven. And yet he would never, 
never dare even tell her of his love! 

He went to the window, just to look 
at the dear little brown house that shel- 
tered her. 

The young moon shone bright in the 
heavens, and shed its pale radiance softly 
on all things. It seemed to Karl that 
it was brighter and softer over Kittie 
than anywhere else. Her flowers looked 
strangely in the silver light, but: all 
was lovely. The night wind whispered 
among the branches, and brought the 
perfume of Kittie’s flowers across to 
him. Never had it seemed so sweet or 
so delicate; only a faint breath of helio- 
trope, pink, and rose. Long he mused 
there, while Kittie, the lovely but un- 
conscious object of it all, calmly slept. 

Kittie had completely won Mrs. Kem- 
per’s heart, and much to the Professor’s 
silent pleasure, flitted back and forth 
between the houses, sometimes with her 
work, sometimes with a new song. 

Kittie’s music was a never- failing 
source of pleasure to Karl. When he 
heard her rich voice ring out he carefully 
set his door ajar and listened breath- 
lessly. He knew every tone of her clear 
contralto, and sang her songs softly to 
himself when he worked in his labora- 
tory. But he never spoke to her. She 
thought he did not even remember her 
existence. But notwithstanding his ap- 
parent indifference to her, she liked him 
cordially. She saw him frequently, and 
grew to like his quiet, gentle ways. 
With Cara, Kittie thought he was per- 
fect. He had the greatest influence with 
the wayward little beauty, and with him 
Cara was more than good. He never 
knew aught of her but her best, and had 
any one hinted to him of her misdoings 
he would have been incredulous. 

One afternoon Kittie and Cara were 
at Mrs. Kemper’s. The hottest summer 
days had come, and doors and windows 
stood wide open. Kittie and her hostess 
were sitting by the front windows which 
opened onto the porch, talking and try- 
ing to discover even a faint breath of 
air, when the Professor came down from 
his room, and, all unconscious of their 
proximity, drew a chair and sat down 
quite close to Kittie’s window. 
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Mrs. Kemper was called away just as 
Cara came running up the walk, hot and 
breathless, and threw herself in the Pro- 
fessor’s lap. 

“My Cara,” he said, “why are you 
so warm? You must not run so, now 
that summer has come. Promise me.” 

“ My Professor, I would do anything 
for you or Kittie. I will not run. Tell 
me the story of the ivory virgin.” 

“No; my heart is too sad to-day for 


that. I will tell you of another. It is 
of a maiden called Daphne.”’ 
Kittie settled herself to listen. His 


tone was inexpressibly sad, and she 
thought she knew why he could not tell 
the story of Galatza, and Pygmalion’s 
successful love. 

‘“‘ He has had some unhappy love story 
in his life,” she thought. But he was 
telling Cara of the beautiful Daphne, 
and Kittie had lost some of it. She 
knew the story well, but never had it 
seemed so unspeakably sad as it did 
told in the Professor’s quiet voice and 
beautiful wording. He did not seem to 
be telling it to Cara. His deep gray 
eyes were looking into the distance, and 
he pictured the intensity of Apollo’s 
love with a fervor and vividness beyond 
Cara’s comprehension. But she was ly- 
ing quietly in his arms, and he went on. 

Kittie almost hated Daphne for flee- 
ing from Apollo and leaving his love 
unrequited. And at the last, when the 
unhappy lover lost her forever, the Pro- 
fessor put such pathos into words and 
voice that Kittie’s cheeks were wet with 
tears. 

Then there was a silence; and Kittie 
saw that her sister was asleep. The 
Professor brought her in and laid her 
gently down, and as he passed the door 
Kittie saw him stoop and kiss the sleep- 
ing child. He carried her so tenderly, 
and she looked so lovely with her cheeks 
flushed, and her golden hair streaming 
over his arm! 

He did not come out again, but went 
up to his room. 

Soon, however, he came hurrying 
down, and ignoring Kittie, asked his 
sister if any one were at home at Mrs. 
Turner’s; Kittie said “ No.” 

“The house is on fire then,” said the 
Professor excitedly, and off he rushed. 

Smoke was indeed pouring from the 
lower front window in clouds. Kittie 





saw Karl enter where it was thickest, 
and with a little cry she fainted. 

Notwithstanding all that neighborly 
hands could do, the little house soon 
lay a heap of smoking embers in the 
trampled garden. 

The fright and the heat were too 
much for Kittie, and for several days 
she lay very ill. Good Mrs. Kemper 
ceased not to rejoice that Kittie hap- 
pened to be with her, for the dear wo- 
man had unbounded faith in her powers 
for nursing. 

The next day after the fire, Cara said, 
gravely :— 

“ T should not wonder if my little fire 
made the large one.” 

“ What do you mean, Cara?” asked 
Mrs. Turner, severely. 

Karl looked at her surprised. How 
could she use that tone to the little 
angel ! 

‘“‘ Nothing much,” cried Cara, coolly, 
“only yesterday, when you were away, 
and Kittie was here, I went home, and 
built a fire in the parlor grate. I love 
a fire! But it became so warm, that I 
covered it with the large rug, and came 
over here.” 

They were all horrified, and Mrs. 
Turner burst into tears. 

“That is just the way it goes,” she 
said ; “everything I have, burned up by 
the mischief of that child. I some- 
times think she is possessed of an evil 
spirit. She ruins all my things, and 
even Kittie’s. She tried to set the table 
one day when I was expecting company, 
and the castor was too heavy for her 
to move, so she cut a big hole in my 
damask table-cloth to slip over the cas- 
tor. And another time I went to put 
en a silk dress, and all the buttons had 
been cut off, leaving great holes. Cara 
had them on her button string. An- 
other time she took a beautiful lace 
handkerchief of Kittie’s, and made it 
into a wedding-dress for herdoll. And 
she knows it is wrong just as well as 
you and I. Now she has finished it up 
by burning the house down, and almost 
killing Kittie!” 

Mrs. Kemper was dumb with sur- 
prise. 

“Tt is true,” said Cara, coolly. 

“Qh, Cara!” said the Professor, re- 
proachfully. The child threw herself 
in his arms, crying pitifully. 
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‘Why, I never saw her do such a 
thing before in my life,” said Mrs. Tur- 
ner, surprised out of her tears, “except 
to Kittie. Kittie can subdue her worst 
passion.” 

“ My brother is wonderful with child- 
ren,” said Mrs. Kemper, proudly. The 
Professor’s face was crimson at these 
remarks. He rose, and took Cara out 
into the garden. 

“Oh, my little Cara,” he said, “is 
it true that you do such dreadful 
things ?” 

“Yes,” said Cara, folding her small 
hands in her lap, “ my aunt is truthful.” 

The Professor hastened confusedly 
to assure the small lady that he did not 
intend it that way. 

“She did not tell you half,” Cara 
went on. “I have annoyed her many 
times. I feel something here,” laying 
her hand on her heart, “‘ which tells me 
to vex them.” 

She was uncanny, sitting there. Such 
awee maid, yet with such an old ex- 
pression on her beautiful face. And 
the Professor began to wish she were 
more of a child. If she would only 
use bad grammar even! But Cara’s 
rhetoric was perfect. 

“ But do you like to do it, Cara?” 

“No, I am repentant afterwards, 
especially when I ruin Kittie’s things. 
Kittie is a pure white angel!” she said 
softly, looking up into the Professor’s 
face with her large deep eyes. He took 
her in his arms and kissed her. 

“T am very sorry I burned up the 
house,” said Cara, dreamily, “ but I am 
glad we are here with you. May we stay 
here always, Kittie and I?” 

“ Always, if you will,” said the Pro- 
fessor fervently, thinking of Kittie. 

“Good. New tell me the story of 
the ivory virgin.” And so he told her 
again the beautiful story of Pygmal- 
ion’s love. 

Kittie was ill for several days, and 

the Professor was in misery all the time. 
First he would long for her to be well 
enough to come to the table. Then 
tremble at the thought of sitting op- 
‘posite her, and having her great eyes 
jfixed on him. He had not seen her 
since the fire, until one day, Bettie 
said :— 

“ Karl, our guest is sitting up to-day, 
and wishes to see you.” 





“ Bettie!” he said, amazed,“ Bettie!” 

“ Yes, yes, Karl; I know it is hard 
for you, but she wishes it.” 

Still he hesitated. 

“T cannot,” he said. But Bettie took 
him by the hand, and pushed him 
gently to the door of her pretty sitting- 
room. 

“Enter, Karl,” she said, and left him. 
The door was open, and Kittie saw him. 

‘“‘ Professor,” she said earnestly, “ do 
come in. I want to see you.” 

‘“*T shall come,” he said. 

“You must let me tell you how 
thankful, how grateful I am to you. 
If it had not been for you, we would 
have lost everything. But you risked 
your life!” and she sobbed. 

“ Kittie, my child,” said the Profes- 
sor. Thenhestopped. What a dread- 
ful mistake ! 

“ That is right,” said Kitty, gently, 
seeing his confusion; “I love to be 
culled a child.” There was a pause, 
then she went on: “And how good you 
are to Cara,too. She loves you dearly, 
and she so seldom takes a fancy to any 
one. She says that she loves you as 
much as she does me, which is a great 
compliment!” and Kitty laughed a little 
through her tears. 

“T take it so,” he said, simply. 

The next day he was more reserved 
than ever. He did not come in to see 
her, but he talked to Cara about her, 
and sent her some flowers. 

Mrs. Kemper’s hospitable soul would 
not admit of their leaving, even though 
Kittie was well, and insisted upon go- 
ing. At length, however, they were 
persuaded to remain until another home 
was ready; and thus began weeks of 
pure happiness for the little household. 

The Professor took long walks with 
Cara, and explained something wonder- 
ful to the child about everything they 
saw. When she grew tired, he carried 
her. 

Kittie regarded him curiously. He 
was a mystery to her, but Bettie and 
her husband saw Karl’s love with 
mingled feelings of surprise, delight, 
and pain. They were delighted at the 
change in him, but dared not hope 
either that he would gain courage to 
ask her hand, or that she would accept 
him. She had so much younger and 
handsomer suitors. Still they waited. 
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Cara had a faculty for making it very | ask you to marry him. I am very glad ‘ 
embarrassing for Kittie and the Pro- | you did not. I want you to marry the 
fessor, especially at the table. Once | Professor.” of 
she said :— This was too much. Kittie blushed no 
“ Professor, why do you look at my | crimson with shame, and every one he 
sister so much? Is it that you think | listened breathlessly. The Professor wi 
she is beautiful ?” leaned forward with eagerness, his 
“Oh, Cara Haven!” laughed Kittie, | whole face white with excitement. he 
gayly. * And I also want you to marry the in 
“Jt is, indeed, Cara,” said the Pro-| Professor. Will you, my Kittie?” th: 
fessor, and after that Kittie developed | There was a deep hush. What woo. tle 
great adroitness in warding off, and | ing! fo! 
parrying her sister’s remarks. Once | Kittie raised her large eyes, and 
she failed. | looked at him. M 
“ Kittie,” said Cara, one evening at | ‘“ Yes, Karl,” she said,simply. And in 
tea, “last night I heard Mr. Carroll | what winning! A 
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The sun had set, but there was a lessly. “I thought the poor fellow as 
radiant sunset sky, as well as a view of | needed a little relief from the society - 
great extent to be seen from the sum- | of Lydia. He really began to look | 
mit of the Campanile, as two ladies | worn and pale under the ordeal.” ” 
stood there, and leaning over the para- “ T cannot see why you should draw ne 
pet of the great tower, looked down on | such a conclusion,” said Aimée, coldly. y 
Venice, with the grand canal winding | “If he did not like Lydia’s society he : 
through its midst like a silver serpent ; | need not seek it. A man can do what w 
at the coast of Istria, and the blue | he likes in such matters.” Co 
summits of the Alps afar, and at the “Simpleton! is that all you know 
Adriatic spreading to meet the sky. | about it?” said Fanny. “ Why, unless me 
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rather wistfully on that distant line of | less in the hands of a woman who fir 
blending sea and sky, but the other be- knows how to play such a game as th 
stowed her attention chiefly on the | Lydia is playing. And this man does ” 
Piazza at her feet, where people seemed , not want to run away, because he rm 
to be crawling about like ants. Pre- | adores you.” Pp 
sently one of these ants crossed the “ Fanny !” 
square more quickly than the rest, and “It is quite true. He adores you, * 
entered the loggia at the foot of | and yet he is so afraid of your fortune th 
the Campanile. Mrs. Meredith looked | that he dares not approach you. He ul 
round at her companion and smiled. does not believe that a poor man has he 
“T think I see Mr. Kyrlecoming up,” | any right to try to marry a rich ~ 
she said. woman.” lie 
Aimée turned with a slight start from A flush that seemed borrowed from 
the contemplation of the Adriatic. | the sunset was now on Aimée’s face. = 
“How do you know that it is Mr. | She cast a glance of reproach at her ms 
Kyrle?” she asked. “It may be any | companion. q 
one else.” “If it is true,” she said, hurriedly, 
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“why have you chosen such a time to 
speak of it?” 

“ Because I thought it only a matter 
of justice to let you know that he does 
not endure Lydia’s attentions because 
he likes them,” replied Fanny, some- 
what coolly. 

They were silent then, for steps were 
heard inside the tower, ascending that 
inclined plane, up which tradition tells 
that Napoleon rode his horse, and a lit: 
tle later Kyrle stepped upon the plat- 
form. 

The moment he appeared, Fanny 
Meredith saw that there was a change 
in him—a glow on his sunburned cheek, 
a light in his eye, and an air as of a 
man who had burst some bond. She 
looked at him with surprise, and as he 
walked up to her—not seeing Aimée, 
who had retreated to the other side of 
the tower—she said, involuntarily :— 

“What is the matter? You look— 
unlike yourself.” 

“ Do. I?” he said, with a thrill of ex- 
citement in his voice. ‘“ Well, that is 
not strange. I am not myself—that is, 
Iam not the man you parted with, but 
quite another. Allow me to introduce 
myself to you—as a millionaire.” 

She gavea cry and clasped her hands. 
“ Your uncle is dead and has left you his 
money after all,” she said. “ Oh, Len- 
nox, I amso glad!” Then she turned 
swiftly, and ran across the platform. 
“Oh, Aimée,” she cried, “ You must 
congratulate Mr. Kyrle! He has just 
come into a fortune!” 

When Aimée turned, she and Len- 
nox were both pale—he because he had 
not entertained the least expectation of 
finding her there, and she on account of 
this unlooked-for sequel to those last 
words of Fanny’s, which were still 
ringing in her ears. But she was self- 
possessed. 

“T beg that Mr. Kyrle will accept 
my congratulations,” she said, “al- 
though”—and she smiled a faint, trem- 
ulous smile—“ I am not sure that to in- 
herit a great deal of money is always 
such good fortune as the world be- 
lieves.” 

“ Ah,” said Fanny,“ such scepticism 
may do for people who have inherited 
it. But I do not think Mr. Kyrle will 
quarrel with his good fortune.” 

“No "said Lennox quietly, “ I should 


| in a fool’s paradise. 








be very far from quarreling with it—if 
it were really mine.” 

“Tf it were really yours!” repeated 
Mrs. Meredith, recoiling a step in her 
amazement and disappointment. ‘‘ What 
do you mean? Have you been playing 
a jest?” 

Lennox looked at Aimée. “I will 
tell you,” he said slowly, “what I 
mean. When I said a moment ago 
that I am a millionaire, I said what 
is exactly true, and ever since I read 
the letter announcing the news to me I 
have been playing with the sensation, 
with the idea of being rich and free— 
free to do what I would—to seek to win 
what I would—and altogether living 
For’—his voice 
changed—“ it is true that the fortune 
is mine, but it is also true that I can- 
not retain it.” 

“Good Heaven!—why not?” cried 
Mrs. Meredith, while Aimée said noth- 
ing, but looked at him with all her soul 
in her eyes—and he, gazing into those 
eyes answered :— 

“ Because it is by an accident not by 
the intention of my uncle that I inherit. 
It has long been his intention—of which 
I was well aware—to found some great 
charity with his wealth, and his will to 
that effect was drawn up many years 
ago. Lately he wished to alter it in 
some particulars, and directed his law- 
yer to draw up a new will, according to 
his directions. Before this will could 
be signed he died—suddenly, of apo- 
plexy—and the older will having been 
destroyed, I inherit the property as his 
nearest of kin.” 

“* Now, I call that providential,” said 
Fanny in a tone of devout thanksgiving. 
“T do not know when I have heard 
anything that gives me so much 
pleasure! To think of that old—ahem 
—gentleman being so outwitted at last, 
and so thwarted in his desire to cheat 
you!—for I call it absolute cheating 
when a man leaves his property away 
from his nearest relative and natural 
heir.” 

“Opinions differ on that point,” said 
Lennox. “I hold that a man’s property 
is his own to do what he will with— 
provided, of course, that he does not 
neglect his manifest duty to his child- 
ren. But that duty does not extend to 
a nephew, especially one who declined 
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all that he offered, and chose his own 
path of life. No, it seems to me that 
my plain and manifest duty is to regard 
that unsigned will as a valid instru- 
ment, and to execute it.” 

There was a moment’s silence after 
he finished, for both of his hearers 
were completely taken by surprise. 
Fanny Meredith fairly gasped with 
amazement before she cried :— 

“ Why, it is worse than quixotism— 
it is absolute madness! I have never 
heard of such a thing in my life! What 
you threw away before, when you went 
against your uncle, was bad enough; 
but this—!” Words failed her; tears 
absolutely came into her eyes. “Oh, 
Lennox,” she said, imploringly, “ you 
will not do it! Aimée, for Heaven’s 
sake, speak to him! He will listen to 
you.” 

Aimée flushed, but Lennox turned to 
her quickly. His face was set in reso- 
lute lines, but there was something in 
his eyes—a wistful, pathetic expression, 
as of one seeking help ina hard fight 
which touched her deeply. 

* Tell me,” he said simply, “am I 
not right?” ’ 

It was a subject on which few people 
would have cared to offer advice, un- 
less, like Fanny Meredith, they offered 
it on the side of worldly common sense; 
but Aimée did not hesitate. She an- 
swered as simply and directly as he 
had asked :— 

“* Yes—as far as I can judge, I think 
that you are right.” 

Fanny Meredith threw up her hands 
as if appealing to sea and sky against 
such folly. 

“ T think that you are both mad,” she 
said, “and I really feel constrained to 
seek some saner society.” 

With this, before either could utter 
a word or make the least effort to de- 
tain her she had turned and fled. For 
an instant they stood confounded— 
listening to the sound of her flying feet 
down that incline which is a veritable 
“ facilis descensus,” then murmuring 
something quickly, Aimée made a mo- 
tion to follow, but the consciousness of 
being a millionaire— were it only for 
an hour—gave Lennox courage and re- 
solution. 

“ Pray do not go,” he said earnestly. 
“She will be back presently, or—we 





can follow her. But first I wish to 
speak to you—I wish to ask your ad. 
vice.” 

“T hardly think that I am fitted to 
advise you,” she said, pausing—but 
looking away from him. 

“You are eminently well fitted,” he 
replied, ‘‘ because your opinion is of in. 
finite value to me, and your approval 
worth more than that of any one else in 
the world. Indeed if you approve, I care 
not who else disapproves.” He stopped 
for an instant, then quickly went on; 
“T thank God that the temptation to 
keep this money has not overpowered 
me, for it has been great. Do you know 
why? Because it seemed to put within 
my reach a prize which before had 
seemed as far from me as heaven—at 
least it made effort possible, it gave me 
leave to try. Before how could I—how 
dared I—think of saying to one dow. 
ered like a princess, ‘I love you?’ But 
if—with this fortune in my hand I said 
it—no one could doubt my sincerity, 
no one could think that I sought her 
for anything save herself—herself so far 
above all that a man could offer, or a 
man could give, that if he brought the 
wealth of the world, he would still be 
unworthy of her.’” 

He paused, overpowered by his own 
emotion, and hardly expecting an an- 
swer from Aimée. He could not see 
her face, for she had turned away from 
him, but he saw that she was trembling, 
and he was amazed by the clear steadi- 
ness of the voice which spoke after 
moment :— 

** What a man could say with a for. 
tune in his hand, he might surely, unless 
he thought more of money than of his 
own manhood, say without it.” 

“May I?” he cried, almost incredu- 
lously. “You will let me say it—I who 
had nothing yesterday, and shall have 
nothing to-morrow !—you will let me 
tell you that I love you with all my 
heart ?” 

Another pause, and then: “If that 
be true,” said the sweet voice, “ why 
should it matter that you had nothing 
yesterday, or that you will have nothing 
to-morrow ?” 

“Tt matters, my princess,” he an- 
swered, “in the opinion of the world, 
which is quick to say of such a man—” 

“But a moment ago I thought that it 
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was my opinion alone which mattered,” 
she interrupted. 

“Tt is yours, yours alone!” he re- 

plied. ‘And if you tell me that I may 
hope, the scorn of the whole world can- 
not hold me back, from striving to win 
rou.” 
, She turned a beautiful smiling face 
toward him. “It seems to me,” she 
said, ‘‘that a man who possesses, or 
who refuses a million dollars, can scarce- 
ly fear that his disinterestedness could 
be questioned. But I’—her voice sank 
a littlek—‘ I do not think I should have 
needed the test.” 


Mrs. Meredith, sitting quietly below 
in the loggia of Sansovino, grew rather 
tired of waiting before the two came 
down to seek her. She rose and looked 
atthem with a smile. ‘ Well,” she said 
imocently, “ have you settled the mat- 
ter? Is the fortune to be given up or 
retained ?” 

“The fortune!” said Kyrle. “TI had 
forgotten it. But of course it is to be 
giyen up.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Meredith. She look- 
ed at him curiously—this man who was 
capable of such wild quixotism—and 
said to herself that certainly things were 
better as they were. There was no dan- 
ger that Mr. Meredith would ever be 
troubled by any scruples which would 
cause him to resign Ais fortune. Then 
she shrugged her shoulders gently. “I 
suppose it is quite useless to argue with 
you,” she said, “but at least the fortune 
has done you a good turn, and I advise 
you to say nothing to any one else of 
your intention of resigning it. Do the 
thing, if you like, when you return to 
America, but don’t talk of it now. It 
is yours until you choose to give it 
away, so pray take the great advantage 
it will give you.” 

She did not say in what way, but 
Kyrle knew to what she alluded; he 
knew that this wealth would render it 
difficult for the Joscelyns to object to 
him. He looked doubtfully at Aimée. 

“ That,” he said, “ would seem like 
sailing under false colors, or at least 
like winning what I most desire by a 
false representation.” 

“Now Heaven grant me patience!” 
said Mrs. Meredith, impatiently. “ But 
is not the fortune yours ?” 





“ For the present, yes,” he answered. 

“ Then why on earth should you take 
people who are not your friends. into 
your confidence with regard to what 
you mean to do with it?” 

“Simply,” he replied, “ because those 
people have a right to know what is my 
true position in life, and an accident, 
like my uncle’s unsigned will, does not 
affect that position. Am I not right?” 
said he turning to Aimée. 

“ T think that you are,” she answered, 
quietly. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Meredith. 
“ Go your own way. I wash my hands 
of you both. But I am very sure that 
before you are done with this matter, 
you will wish you had followed my 
advice.” 


Cuapter VII. 
‘¢ THIS NIGHT OR NEVER.”’ 


The event more than justified this pre- 
diction. The storm which burst when 
Kyrle proposed himself to Major and 
Mrs. Joscelyn as a suitor to Aimée, 
was such as the latter, with all her ex- 
perience, had never known before. 
They would not have looked with fa- 
vor on an alliance with a prince—for 
Fanny was right in her conjecture that 
they wished to retain absolute control 
of the heiress and her fortune—but a 
man who, by his own showing, had no- 
thing, yet was capable of throwing 
away a fortune of a million dollars, 
words were too weak ta express their 
opinion of him! They refused his pro- 
posal with scorn, and the Major grew 
fairly inarticulate when, trying to ex- 
press himself with regard to the unpar- 
alleled audacity of such a suitor. 

“ A penny-a-liner—a man possessing 
absolutely not a dollar in property— 
yet so insane as to refuse a fortune for 
an absurd scruple. By Jove, a raving 
maniac would be a more suitable match ! 
Never should Aimée throw herself away 
in such a manner!—never! If it were 
necessary, they would constrain her for 
her own good. She should not wreck 
her life and her fortune by marrying a 
madman !” 

All this and much more was poured 
forth, set in many keys, and echoed by 
all of the family; but the time had 
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come when, to their great ‘amazement, 
they were to learn what was in Aimée. 
She had yielded to them so quietly, 
hitherto, that they expected her to 
yield now; but so far from that she 
faced them like a rock. 

“ T shall marry Mr. Kyrle,” she said. 
“ T am sorry if my choice does not meet 
with my mother’s approval; but this is 
a matter which concerns myself alone, 
und I cannot suffer dictation with re- 
gard to it.” 

Then Mrs. Joscelyn tried tears and 
entreaties, but though Aimée answered 
her with respect, she remained un- 
moved. How, indeed, could a mother 
who had neglected her during all her 
childhood, and simply made use of her 
after she came into her inheritance, 
have any power or wield any influence 
over her now. 

Finally, the family recognized the 
fact that, to attempt to break her 
resolution by open opposition was use- 
less, and, guided by the advice of Percy, 
they began to fight with craft. And 
their first move was to make prepara- 
tions to leave Venice. 

* All this would’ never have come 
sbout if you had followed my advice, 
and gone as soon as this fellow appear- 


ed,” that young gentleman said. “ But 
it is better late than never. Once away 


from this place, and once separated 
from the Merediths, it will be our own 
fault if we do not end the matter.” 

Now, it had long been settled that the 
party would separate here—the Mere- 
diths going to Vienna, and the Josce- 
lyns returning to Paris—and therefore 
when the order to retreat was given, 
Aimée went to Fanny in much tribula- 
tion. 

“ We are to leave to-morrow,” she 
said. “ They are determined to carry 
me away, and though I am not afraid, 
yet I feel that the worst is before me. 
They will hesitate at nothing when I 
am alone with them.” 

“Tf you are not afraid for yourself, 
I am afraid for you,” said Fanny, 
thoroughly startled. “They will in- 
deed hesitate at nothing, for though 
the rest may be too weak for very great 
wickedness, Percy is not. He is capa- 
ble of anything. I always said so. 
Aimée, the end of the matter is, that 
you must not go with them.” 
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“ What would you have me 
then?” asked Aimée in a low tone. 
“ T would have you go with us.” 

“ But they would never consent—and 
I dread a struggle—a scandai—” 

“You are certain to encounter a 
much worse struggle if you go with 
them,” said Fanny; “‘ and as for ascan- 
dal, there need be nothing of the kind. 
The party simply separates and you go 
with us—that is all. Do not tell me you 
are not brave enough for it. I am sure 
that you are brave enough for any- 
thing.” 

‘“‘ Brave enough to face danger—yes,” 
said Aimée, simply. ‘“ But not brave 
enough to face struggle—pain—bitter-. 
ness.” 

“But must you not face all those 
things if you remain with them—unless 
you buy peace by giving up Lennox 
Kyrle? For, do not deceive yourself, 
they will never consent to your marry- 
ing him, and if you are resolute to do 
it, you must at least leave them ina 
more unpleasant manner than this 
which I am urging. Now the thing is 
easy—but if you were alone with them 
ina foreign city, would it beeasy? I 
fear that it might be impossible—and I 
should not be there to help you.” 

“Tt is true,” said Aimée, who was 
pale and greatly shaken. “ It might be 
necessary hereafter—under worse cir- 
cumstances.” 

“It would be necessary—and might 
be impossible,” said Fanny. “Do you 
not see? This isa golden opportunity, 
and I am sure that if you fail to take 
it, you will repent it. Ah!” she rose 
quickly and ran to the window—* I see 
some one who will help me!” 

She waved her hand to Kyrle, whose 
gondola was just drawing to the steps 
of the hotel. A moment later he was 
in her apartment—for luckily Mr. Mere- 
dith had not apartments in common 
with the Joscelyns—and ready to 
second the proposal with all the elo- 
quence that love could inspire. But 
even his eloquence might not have 
moved Aimée if she had not felt that 
he was right—that she was merely 
on the threshold of a struggle in 
which she might be worsted, since 
her opponents would be absolutely un- 
scrupulous in the use of means. Both 
Fanny and Lennox appreciated this, 
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and both were so earnest in urging her 
to make now a step which must be made 
sooner or later, that the thought did 
not occur to either of that frustrated 
elopement in which all three had been 
engaged long before, nor of how 
strangely the whirligig of time had 
changed their relative positions. 

| Aimée was still undecided when an 
unexpected ally to the attacking force 
appeared on the scene. Mr. Meredith 
came in, and when he heard the plan of 
the Joscelyns, his honest wrath was 
stirred. “ What! they propose to leave 
to-morrow and to carry you away with 
them,” he said. “Then there is one 
simple thing to be done—I shall at once 
engage your passage with ours on the 
Trieste boat which leaves to-night.” 

Aimée rose and went up to him. The 
opinions of the others had not moved 
her as much as might have been ex- 
pected. Fanny, she knew, was always 
opposed to the Joscelyns, and for Fan- 
ny’s judgment she had not great re- 
spect, while Lennox labored under the 
disadvantage of being a lover who ap- 
pealed from his heart to her heart. In 
yielding to him she felt that she would 
be yielding to those dangerous guides, 
the feelings; but if this practical, un- 
sentimental man thought that she 
ought to go—that was a different mat- 
ter. She laid her hand on his arm and 
looked at him with her dark, appealing 
eyes. 

“ Tell me,” she said, “do you think I 
ought to go ?” 

The appeal of her tone was as great as 
the appeal of her glance, and the sim- 
plicity of her words touched the man 
whom she addressed more than any- 
thing impassioned could have done. 

“ My dear,” he said kindly and invol- 
untarily, “ I think that if you are de- 
termined to marry this gentleman, the 





wisest thing that you can do certainly 
is to leave your family at once—for it 
will come to that at last, and there is 
not only no good in deferring an evil 
day, but at another time you might not 
be able to command the protection 
which | am delighted to offer you now.” 

“ Just what I have told her!” cried 
Fanny. “ Now, Aimée, will you con- 
sent to go?” 

Aimée’s glance passed wistfully from 
one to the other and rested on Lennox. 
“ Yes,” she said at length, “I will go.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Meredith turn- 
ing briskly to leave the room. “I'll 
go at once to engage our passage. Noth- 
ing gives me more pleasure than to aid 
in finishing such an old love-story.” 

The three left behind looked suddenly 
at each other like startled conspirators, 
and when the door closed, Aimée 
said :— 

“T think, Fanny, that after this you 
might tell him the truth.” 


Out into the night and the sea the 
steamer was moving, leaving the won- 
derful lights of Venice—a vision of an 
enchanted city—behind, while a group 
of four stood on her deck, or rather a 
group of three surrounded a recumbent 
figure, for Aimée was absolutely ex- 
hausted by the fierce storm of opposition 
through which she had passed—a storm 
so fierce that it made her realize fully 
the necessity of this step. Even Fanny 
was somewhat shaken by the scene, and 
they were all more or less silent as they 
watched the lights of the fairy-like city 
grow dim in their rear. Not until they 
felt the swell of the Adriatic did Fanny 
say with something of her accustomed 
tone :— 

“ Now I begin to feel safe—we have 
really escaped, and the elopement is an 
accomplished fact.” 


THE END. 
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SPANISH SONG. 





Darling, I love thee as Heaven above me, 
Harken I beg thee, as by thee I swear 

Love and devotion, deep as the ocean, 
Wide as the universe, pure as the air. 


Love, I adore thee, all else before thee 
Dies like an echo, and faints in a sigh ; 

Love is a madness, knowing my sadness, 
Spare me a token, and leave me to die. 


Thy glances turning, in my soul burning, 
Drinking thy sweetness, I yield to thy charm, 

Couldst thou deceive me, haste then to leave me, 
Love is o’erleaping and will not be calm. 


Swift are the blushes, in crimson flushes, 
Dawning and dying as thee I enfold, 
One yearning kiss, love. Life is but bliss, love, 
Love is eternal, and never grows old. 
Mortimer Fay. 
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BY EMILY LENNOX. 





(See Steel Plate [lustration.) 





Pretty Betty Squiers stood looking | was busy with his traps, and when he 
out of the window at the sunlit sea | turned towards the window again, the 
| figure had disappeared. 


with an unmistakable pout on her full 
red lips. Mr. Rembrandt Squiers, R.A. 
(his grandfather was a friend of Wil- 
liam Penn’s before the emigrating Qua- 
ker came to America), had dropped the 
impedimenta of art which he had been 
strapping up preparatory to a sketch- 
ing expedition, and stood glaring at his 
willful niece, his wig all awry, his face 
aflame, and his spectacles scintillating 
sparks of anger. 

* So this is what I brought you here 
for, is it?” he snapped, with an irate 
flourish of a letter which he held in his 
hand. 
pondence with any wild Irishman who 
wants to write to you?” 

“ Mr. Sullivan is a gentleman, uncle,” 
said Betty, indignantly. 

“ Oh, indeed! To your thinking per- 
haps. Asif an Irishman ever could be 
that—humph! I tell you I won’t have 
any of those Dublin fellows hanging 
around, and, as for your marrying this 
Sullivan, this ‘darling Larry,’ as you 
call him, it will cost you dear if you do 
it. Not a penny of mine shall you 
have, Miss; and he, poor doless crea- 
ture, what has he to keep a wife on?” 

“Tf he were a beggar,” said Betty, 
boldly,“ I’d rather marry him than any 
one in the world!” 

“More fool you! That sounds very 
fine and romantic, no doubt; but love 
won’t boil any puddings. Bah! Don’t 
let me hear any more of such nonsense; 
and mind! if I catch you scribbling 
any more of these fool letters, I'll take 
you off to Kamschatka where the postal 
facilities aren’t so good as they might 
be.” 

A sharp retort was on Betty’s lips, 
put just then she caught sight of a fig- 
ure coming over the rocks towards the 
cottage, a ‘tall, fine-looking fellow in the 
garb of a shepherd, who gave her a 
start of surprise and apprehension. 

“Go away!” she telegraphed with a 
nervous gesture of her hand and a look 
of anxious concern. Then she glanced 
around apprehensively, but her uncle 


“To keep up a love-sick corres- | 


‘*] am sorry to be so severe to thee, 
Betty,” he said in a softer tone in the 
plain language which he sometimes 
used as a tribute of respect to the Wil. 
liam Penn grandfather. ‘“ Thee knows 
I wish thee well, child; but I cannot 
have thee marrying any of these impu- 
dent Irish. Come now! Say thee will 
be a good girl and not fret thy uncle.” 

“T never meant to fret you, sir,” 
Betty replied quite dutifully, but glane- 
ing furtively meanwhile out of the win- 
dow. ‘“ Will you be goneall day, sir?” 

“Of course! Why you can’t expect 
© man to paint a sunset at noon—hey? 
I'll just get the rocks and the water 
washed in before the sun goes down. 
It is one of those things you can’t fool 
over. You can only do about half-an- 
hour’s work at a time, you see. The 
sky changes. Time and tide and sun- 
sets wait forno man—hey? Good-bye, 
Betty! Bea good girl, and”— witha 





| sudden recollection of what he’d for- 


| figure 





gotten in his interest in the projected 
picture, ‘ don’t write to the Irishman.” 

“ I won't,” Betty promised,demurely, 
and well she could, for her uncle’s quaint 
in brown velveteen breeches, 
leather leggins, and a_ paint-daubed 
waiscoat had not disappeared along the 
line of the coast ere the youthful shep- 
herd came through the open window. 

“ Betty, my darling !” he cried, catch- 
ing her in his arms with the impetuos- 
ity of a whirlwind, “I thought that old 
curmudgeon would never go! It seems 
like a century since I saw you last!” 

“Why, it’s only about fourteen hours, 
Larry,” she said laughingly. “ How 
often do you want to come and see 
me?” 

“T never want to go away,” said the 
wild Irishman,” giving her a raptur- 
ous squeeze. “ Indeed, I can’t stand 
this sort of thing much ‘longer, darling. 
When are you going to marry me, and 
put an end to my misery ?” 

*“ Indeed, I don’t know,” Betty an- 
swered distressfully, ™ My uncle will 
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not hear your name mentioned, and 
oh, Larry! I’m frightened to death for 
fear he finds that you are here, and 
then—” 

“ Well,” said the mock shepherd de- 
fiantly, ‘“‘ what then ?” 

“Qh, he will separate us!’ cried 
Betty, with a burst of tears, “ and then 
I shall be so miserable !” 

“ I'd like to see him, Betty !” sternly. 
“You have promised to marry me, and 
I expect you to keep your word, 
whether your uncle approves or not.” 

“Yes, I know. Of course I shall 
never, never marry any one but you, 
Larry.” 

“But I don’t intend to wait much 
longer. If your uncle doesn’t come to 
his senses soon I'll run away with you, 
Betty—yes, I will! Time and tide and 
lovers wait for no man.” 

Betty gave him a bright, dimpling 
smile through her tears. 

“That is just about what uncle said,” 
she answered, laughingly, “ only it was 
not about lovers.” 

“Come out with me on the rocks,” 
said Larry with the imperiousness of 
a master. “I want to talk to you 
seriously about this matter, Betty.” 

They made a pretty picture in the 
fair summer sunlight, as they sat on the 
rocks together, talking love and rebel- 
lion in the most hot-headed fashion. 
The afternoon wore away like a day in 
a dream, till the sun began to sink into 
the sea. 

“T really must go now, Larry 
said. 

“ Not yet, darling! Why, I’ve only 
been here a few minutes.” 

“ Your minutes are longer than most 
people’s. Indeed we must go, dear. 
Uncle will be back soon, and we 
couldn’t stay much longer anyhow. 
The tide is coming in very fast.” 

“ Which way did your uncle go?” 

“ Down to the Point. He is painting 
asunset on the water. You never saw 
any one so infatuated. When he gets 
to work, you might fire off a cannon 
behind him and he wouldn’t look round. 
He paints as long as he can see.” 

“ He won’t do that to-night, I guess. 
If he gets very much absorbed, the tide 
will carry him and his apparatus out to 
sea—and I wish it would !” 

This last unchristian desire was 

Vou. cx.—14 


,” Betty 





spoken only to Larry’s inner conscious- 
ness. Withall her uncle’s faults, Betty 
was too fond of him to brook any such 
treason. 

“Oh, do you think there is any dan- 
ger of such a thing?” she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands appealingly. “ Larry, 
won't you go home that way, and see if 
he is all right ?” 

‘“ Humph! you want me to go a good 
mile and a half out of the way—for 
what? Just to keep Mr. Rembrandt 
Squiers from getting his feet wet; and 
much he’d thank me for it! I’d have 
my trouble for my pains, that’s all!” 

“ But, Larry,if anything should hap- 
pen to him, I never should forgive my- 
self. He’s so absent-minded and for- 
getful. And,” with much reproach, 
“TI think you might, forif you don’t go, 
I will.” 

Larry heaved a sigh. 

“*T suppose you always will govern 
me, Betty,” he said. “ Well, I’ll go; 
but you must come half way.” 

This was readily agreed to, and they 
went off together, hand in hand, toward 
the glowing west. But the soft seduc- 
tiveness of the hour and circumstance 
beguiled them more then they knew. 


‘‘Love took up the glass of Time, and turned 
it in his glowing hands ; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in 
golden sands.’’ 


It was quite late when they parted. 
The waves were splashing boldly up the 
rocks, and with a sharp glance toward 
the horizon, Larry quickened his steps. 

‘“T wonder if the old fellow could 
forget about the tide,” he said, as he 
turned a bend in the coast. ‘ Great 
Greece! There he is now !” 

In the distance, he saw a strange fig- 
ure sitting composedly on a rock, obliv- 
ious to the tide and the fading light. 
It was Mr. Rembrandt Squiers. 

“The water will cover the Point in 
fifteen minutes,” Larry muttered, and 
broke into a run. 

As he neared the absorbed artist, the 
whole absurd situation revealed itself to 
him. The old man was sitting on a 
rocky stool entirely surrounded by wa- 
ter, which no longer rippled about his 
feet, but was coming shoreward in little 
swelling waves. His coat-tails were 
already dabbling i in the sea, and his feet 
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were drawn up to avoid a soaking. On 
his left lay his paint-box half submerged, 
while his hat, in which a roll of sketches 
was reposing, had been launched on the 
tide and was floating away serenely. 
The easel that supported his canvas was 
rocking unsteadily as the waves foamed 
about it, but Mr. Rembrandt Squiers 
dashed wildly on with his work, deter- 
mined to catch some special cast in that 
day’s sky which would be lost in a few 
moments forever. 

“Oh, I say, sir!” shouted Larry, 
making a fog-horn of his hands, “ you 
had better come in.” 

But Mr. Squiers did not seem to hear 
him. 

“Tf you don’t come soon,” Larry 
urged, “ you'll get a good ducking.” 

“ Yes, yes, my good fellow!” the art- 
ist replied with an impatient glance 
over his shoulder, “ I’m coming pres- 
ently.” 

Larry could not help laughing to 


’ 


himself at the absurd spectacle of the | 


old man painting away frantically with 
the sea dashing up the cliff and shower- 
ing its spray all over him. 

“T tell you, sir,” he shouted, “ time 
and tide wait for no man.” 

The point of this remark might have 
been lost then, but just at the moment 
a wave swept the easel off its legs, and 
over it went into the water, carrying 
with it brushes, turpentine, oil-cups, and 
canvas, in the effort to save which the 
artist lost his balance and was himself 
precipitated into the sea. He fell into 
a hole as it happened, his wig and spec- 
tacles were washed away in a moment, 
and the water came gurgling up around 
his neck in a treacherous way. 

“Help!” he shouted, “ for Heaven’s 
sake !” 

Larry took in the whole situation, 
and an idea flashed across his quick 
brain. In an instant he had waded in, 
and reached the old gentleman, who was 
now so upset in mind and body, that he 
could think of nothing. 

“My picture!” he gasped, flounder- 
ing around helplessly, in quest of his 
belongings. ‘Save it, and I will pay 
you well.” 

Larry’s eyes twinkled. 

“Let me take you to a place of 
safety,” he said. “No, no! not to 
the shore. The water will cut off your 


retreat. Put your hands on my shoul- 
ders—so! I must swim over there 
with you.” 

* But my picture—” 

“ | will save it for you. Come!” 

The old man obeyed blindly, for he 
was now thoroughly frightened, and 
Larry conveyed him to a rocky emi- 
nence not very far away. This done, 
he swam back to the shore, and running 
along the beach returned in about half 
an hour with a boat. 

The tide had carried the easel and 
other things in toward the coast, and 
the bulk of Mr. Squiers’s belongings 
were soon collected. With these in the 
boat, Larry took up the oars and pulled 
briskly to where Mr. Rembrandt Squiers 
stood wringing the water from his long 
coat-tails. 

“Did you get my picture ?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“ Yes,” Larry answered, coolly ; “ but 
wait a moment, sir! I sha’n’t take you 
in till we have made a bargain. I will 
| have to be paid well for this.” 

“Of course!” was the artist’s ready 
agreement. ‘“ What do you want ?” 

“ Your niece’s hand in marriage !” 

“ Wh-what ?” 

“T want you to agree to my marriage 
with Betty.” 

“What do you mean, fellow ?” burst 
forth the irate uncle. ‘“ A common 
shepherd, like you, indeed !” 

“Then you do not recognize me! 
Mr. Squiers, I am Betty’s lover, Larry 
Sullivan.” 

“You, sir? 
dent young—” 

“Come, Mr. Squiers! you can’t af 
ford to call me names. Suppose I 
should go off and leave you here! 
The tide will cover this rock entirely in 
three-quarters of an hour.” 

“TI suppose you are quite capable of 
such baseness,” said the old man with 
lofty scorn. 

“Do not put me to the test,” was 
Larry’s cool rejoinder. “I love your 
niece, Mr. Squiers. I am poor, but no 
| man can say a word against me, and I 
| will work for her likeaslave. Say that 
you will consent to our marriage, and I 
will gladly take you ashore.” 

A tempestuous wave dashed up 


You are? You impwt- 





against the rock, then, and gave Mr. 
| Squiers another bath. 
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“ You young villain!” he said, blow- 
ing the salt water from his lips. “ You'll 
give me my death keeping me here in 
this horrible place.” 

“Tf you will yield, sir, I shall ask no 
more.” 

“ Not a bit of it!” cried Mr. Squiers ; 
but in his angry excitement he stepped 
on a loose bit of rock and went tum- 
bling into the sea. ‘“‘ Help !” he shrieked. 
“Take mein! I[’ll—I’ll agree to any- 
thing.” 

“ And Betty is mine?” 

“Yes, yes! Only takemehome. Oh, 
I shall die of rheumatism for this, and 
you, sir,” savagely, “ shall pay the doc- 
tor’s bills.” 

Larry laughed softly, but helped him 
into the boat. 

“Tt will make Betty happy,” he said ; 
“and I hope you won’t always hate me 
so, sir.”’ 

It was late when they reached home, 
and Betty was wild with anxiety. But 
at the sight of Larry walking along- 
side of her uncle, carrying his easel 
and other belongings, her pretty eyes 
opened considerably wider. To be 
sure the old man was surly as a bear, 
and dismissed his escort very rudely, 
but Larry’s eyes sparkled,and he found 
an opportunity of whispering in Betty’s 
ear :— 

“Tt is all right, darling!” 

To Mr. Squiers, the matter looked 
somewhat differently when he had 
changed his wet clothes and eaten a nice 
supper. 

“‘ Betty, come here,” he said, draw- 





ing the girl toward him. “Do you 
care much for this fellow, Sullivan ?” 

“ Oh, uncle, I love him dearly !” 

“Humph! I can’t say I admire your 
taste. He has treated me most cava- 
lierly.” 

‘* Why, uncle, he went down to the 
Point on purpose to tell you it was 
time to come home.” 

‘* And took a mean advantage of me ; 
but it was sharp of him,” he added 
reflectively. ‘‘ He has more wit than I 
thought. Odds, Betty, his confounded 
impudence is almost sublime enough 
for admiration.” 

“Tf you only knew him,” Betty be- 
gan with sparkling eyes. 

“ There, there!” said Mr. Squiers, 
shrugging his shoulders; “ I shall have 
ample opportunity to know him if he 
is to be my nephew, as it seems he is 
bound to be.” 

“Then you will not refuse your con- 
sent ’” cried Betty. ‘“ Oh, uncle!” 

“Much good it would do if I did!” 
sniffed the old man. “ You might as 
well pack up our things, Betty, and 
we'll go back to London. If you and 
your Irishman are to have it all your 
own way, there is no use of staying 
here any longer.” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to finish your 
sunset ?”’ said Betty, roguishly. 

‘Tt is well enough as it is,” was the 
gruff reply, and Betty thought so too, 
for Mr. Rembrandt Squiers really could 
paint, and his “Sunset on the Cornwall 
Coast” was one of the best things ac- 
cepted by the Academy. 
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Short and curt were the cutting words, 
Bitter the voice and tone: 

“Amy, you’re changed ; I wonder where 
The love that was mine has flown. 


“It may be only a fresher love 
Has crept over you unawares, 

For a woman’s heart is so vain and weak 
That novelty e’en ensnares. 


“Or it may be only that you are tired, 
And wish for a wider range ; 

’Tis the easiest thing in all the world 
For a woman to love and change.”’ 


Proudly I raised my drooping eyes, 
Anger-red dyed my cheek, 


Wildly I struggled with choking breath, 
Vainly I strove to speak. 


‘If it be so;’’ I said at length, 
“Tf our friendship has lost the track 
Of the olden path, you’re mad to think 
Reproaches can bring it back. 


‘* It may be a woman’s heart is weak, 
And love in time may fail, 

But to kindle a flame that has once gone out, 
Can anger or scorn avail? 


‘¢Tt may be a woman’s heart may roam, 
Yet earnestly long to come back, 
But only a strong and a patient love 
Can help her to find the track.”’ 
Hoiiis FREEMAN. 








UNCLE TOM’S LETTER. 





BY J. K. LUDLUM. 





A late winter’s day, and a fine one 
at that. The earth was wrapped in a 
robe of snow, while the clear, crisp air 
resounded with the silvery tinkle- -ting- 
tingle of the sleigh-bells as many a cozy 
cutter dashed past Uncle Tom’s win- 
dow, and many a laugh—sweeter far 
than the music of bells—floated softly 
into the great solemn house where the 
master reigned in solitary state, alone 
and lonely. 

Perhaps it was the music of those 
bells ; perhaps—who knows ?—it may 
have been the faint sound of youth’s 
heartfelt laughter drifting, like far-off 
waves on the dreamy shore of memory, 
through the library window near which 
he sat, that awakened old scenes of the 
long ago—though maybe not so very 
long ago, for Uncle Tom was barely 
forty—when he, too, enjoyed the music 
of silver bells, the crisp, mischievous 
winter winds whirling past as he and 
some bright-eyed lassie went dashing 
over the snow ‘behind a spirited horse, 
tucked up to the chin in great furry 
robes! Strange, that his companion at 
such times somehow always happened 
to be the same little lass, with the big 
brown eyes overflowing with mirth and 
high spirits; and curly nut-brown hair 
that would persist in straying from un- 
der her cap, in a most bewitching man- 
ner! How anxious he was that she 
should be well wrapped up! And her 
laughter! Aye, the sweetest bells 
could never rival that, and do what he 
would he could never quite forget it! 
His dear little playmate—his school- 
mate—his more than friend! yet—and 
the lines deepened around the stern 
mouth—they were strangers now! For 
years and years he had heard no word, 
seen never a sign of brown-eyed Dot! 
She was married, of course, and why 
should he care? 

“ Pest take the bells!” he muttered, 
rising to give the unoffending logs blaz- 
ing away on the hearth a most ener- 
getic poke with the great brass tongs. 
“ What business have young fools "to 
go sleighing? Oh, you brazen bells! 
I’d like to throw you all into the midst 
of the sea—you hollow-sounding 
idiots!” as a clash of music rang out 





beneath his window, and then died far 
in the distance. 

“If you please, sir,” began a voice at 
his side; and he turned to see the 
housekeeper standing there with a let- 
ter in her hand, which she held toward 
him. 

“ What is it?” Uncle Tom demanded 
fiercely, his eyebrows meeting in a ter- 
rible frown. “ A letter? who’s it from, 
eh? If it’s a begging letter you can 
throw it to the dogs, or burn it up, 
but don’t venture to give it to me!” 
and he looked fully equal to tossing 
her in the fire if such a thought but 
entered his head. 

‘*T don’t know what it is, sir, but the 
postman left it,” answered the woman, 
calmly, well knowing that the master’s 
“ bark” was far worse than his “ bite.” 

“ Well, great Cesar! Why don’t yeu 
give it to me, then, and not stand there 
arguing for an hour? Tell James to 
bring in more wood. It’s cold as Hades 
in this room!” And without stopping to 
consider the absurdity of this speech, 
Uncle Thomas tore off the envelope 
and walked to the window to read his 
unexpected letter. 

When he had finished, his face was a 
mixture of anger and amazement, and 
he turned the white missive over and 
over, picked up the envelope only to 
find that it was all a mistake, for there, 
in a full round hand, was the address— 
“ J. & C. Cartwell, publishers.” 

The letter was most pathetic, asking 
the publishers if they would not accept 
the story which she sent with the note, 
as she was in sore need of the money it 
should bring; and down at the end, in 
rather a trembling fashion was written 
the pretty, homelike name — “ Dora 
Browning.” 

How on earth did such a mistake oe- 
eur? His name wasn’t Cartwell, and 
most decidedly neither was he a pub- 
lisher. | 

Uncle Tom pondered over it a long! 
time. Then he came to a decision. He 
was alone in the world, without a rela- 
tive to whom he would be expected to 
turn for advice—who, just as certainly 
could not question his actions, so he 
would do as he pleased. 
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A strange proceeding, truly, but 
Uncle Tom sat down, wrote a short, 
crisp letter, inclosed two—as crisp, 
perhaps not as “short” — banknotes, 
placed the whole 1n an envelope directed 
to‘ Miss Dora Browning, Greenfields, 
Pa.,” and sent it off in the next mail. 


Two days later a little lady with wide 
brown eyes, and hair that would in- 
sist on curling in mischievous rings 
around her forehead, sat in front of a 
slowly dying fire, her small, white hands 
clasped together on her knee as she 
watched the last fading embers in the 
grate. 

This same little woman was very poor, 
and this dying fire was all she had to 
keep herself from freezing, that cold 
winter day; but for all that—the poor 
room, her plain dress—one could not 
fail to know she was a lady. Slowly 
the coals died down, then, like a last, 
faint effort, a tiny tongue of flame shot 
up and out, and at the same instant a 
loud knock sounded on the outer door. 
The lady arose and opened the door to 
see the postman standing without in 
the snow, and the faint lights of dying 
day touching’ his strong, rugged face. 
(Pretty Dora Browning never remem- 
bered that day, afterwards, without 
thinking of that face.) <A letter for 
her ! 

With cold, trembling fingers she took 
it, not forgetting to bow her thanks to 
the postman, who went away on his 
rounds, hoping vaguely that the large 
business-like envelope contained good 
news for the sad-faced little woman. 

Dora sat down quite weak and faint. 
What did it bring her? Was her poor 
little story really accepted, or—oh, ter- 
rible and yet more natural fact—was it 
“not available !” 

The slender tongue of flame on the 
hearth flashed up brightly for a moment. 

Dora opened the envelope, unfolded 
the sheet of paper, and lo! most blessed 
sight! there lay two crisp ten dollar 
bills! The hot, blinding tears of thank- 
fulness rushed to her great brown eyes, 
and for a little while she could not see 
to read the letter. Then, calming her- 
self. she went to the window, to catch 
the fading light, and read the few con- 
cise words. ‘“ Yes, her story was ac- 


cepted. Would she call at No. 29 Rose 





Terrace as soon as possible, and arrange 
more fully as to any future stories she 
would be willing to write?” 

Would she? Ah, would she not most 
gladly ? : 

29 Rose Terrace ; she must not for- 
get the number. 

How kind that editor was, and she 
had always thought editors such terrible 
creatures! She laughed—just her clear, 
old-time laugh—and hastened out to 
buy some necessary things that even- 


ing. 





“ Miss Browning, sir,” announced 
the servant, opening the library door. 
Uncle Tom, sitting in front of the 
blazing fire, did not move. 

The servant went out, closing the 
door, and Dora stood rather shyly, 
wondering why the gentleman did not 
notice her. 

“If you please, Mr. Cartwell,” she 
began at last, her sweet voice sounding 
like a note of music in the big room. 

Then with an abruptness that startled 
her, ‘“‘Mr. Cartwell” arose and con- 
fronted her, his face full in the strong 
light from the western window. 

“* Dora!” he said. 

She gave a little frightened cry, then 
stood staring at him with wistful brown 
eyes. 

“ Dora,” he repeated, gently, cross- 
ing the room to her side, “don’t you 
remember Tom ?” 

He held out his hands, and she, very 
white and trembling, laid her own with- 
in them. 

“ After all these years,” he said, “I 
have found you at last !” 

“ But, Mr. Cartwell?” Dora faltered. 
“ Whereishe? I came to see about—” 

“* About your stories?” he said. “ Yes, 
I received the one yousent. You may 
write all you please, Dot, at any price 
you like, if you'll but come as my little 
wife! Will you?” 

While she, not understanding then— 
although she did afterwards—answered 
very low and softly, though her brown 
eyes were full of the old-time mirth :— 

“ Yes, Tom.” 

And outside, beneath the window, the 
silvery sleigh-bells rang out their song 
of youth and love and music :— 

“ Tinkle-ting, tinkle-ting, tinkle-tinkle- 
tinkle.” 
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CHARADE, 





BY MRS. V. 


SHEFFEY HALLER. 





DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Browne, fashionable host and 
hostess. 

Mr. Anp Mrs. Smytue, much-dressed elderly guests. 

Miss FLoRIMELLE SMyTtuE, affected young city lady. 

Dr. Avaustus SyLer, foppish dentist. 

Miss Juuia Browne, niece of host. 

Uncie Georce, bachelor brother of host. 

Aunt JERUSHA AND UNCLE 
JAKE SMITHERS, 

Cousin PENELOPE AND MASTER 

- Hrgam SMITHERS, 

Brincer, Lrish cook. 

Taxsor, stylish man-servant. 

Juuivs, Brut, Lucig, Apa, small children. 


Act I. 
Dining. 


Country relatives 
of Mrs. Browne. 


Scene: A room with dinner table at 
centre furnished for soupcourse. (Mr. 
and Mrs. B. dishing soups and facing 
each other from extreme ends of ta- 
ble. Mr. and Mrs. S., Florimelle, Dr. 
S., Julia and Uncle ,G. seated at table. 
Space left at table to seat four others ; 
places not prepared. Side tables fur- 
nished with usual edibles (imitations if 
preferred) ; chinaware, etc., for courses 
called for during dining. Talbot wait- 
ing on table.) 

Mrs. B. Then take some vegetable 
soup if you do not care for oysters! 
Adolphus, help Mrs. Smythe. 

Mr. B. Certainly, certainly, my dear, 
with pleasure. (Dips ladle from tureen, 
drawing up strange object. Examines 
it suspiciously.) Anna Maria, my love, 
what kind of soup did you call this? 

Mrs. B. Vegetable soup, my dear. 
By your excellent recipe, Mrs. Smythe! 


Mr. B. Vegetable soup, ah! And 
what is it made of, my love? (Adjusts 


spectacles ; examines object closely.) 

Mrs. B. (busy dishing oysters). 
Well, Mr. Browne, when did you be- 
come so interested in housekeeping ? 
Vegetable soup is made of carrots, po- 
tatoes, and—well,a good many other 
things thrown in ! 

Mr. B. Thrown in; a good many 
other things! Well, I should smile! 
My love, does Mrs. Smythe’s excellent 
recipe ever call for throwing in the— 





ah—the dish-cloth? Ha, ha, Anna 
Maria, this isa sell. Something after 
the style of mock-turtle soup, say! 
(Holds rag daintily in fingers.) 

Mrs. B. O—h! (Springs up and 
rushes towards him.) 

Uncle G. 

‘*O, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.”’ 
When the dinner-pot begins to lag, 
She puts to boil the pudding-bag. 

Julia (tapping him lightly with fan). 
Oh, Uncle George, you and Uncle 
Adolphus should not tease Aunt Anna 
thus ! 

Mrs. B. Talbot, remove this soup! 
( Talbot removes tureen and returns.) 
Oh, my dear friends, this is a great morf- 
tification to me, and shocking careless- 
ness in my cook, who is a raw Irish 
girl, perfectly untrained, and, I fear, un- 
trainable. But even this, I feel, is not 
suflicient apology for this contretemps! 
(Resumes seat in flurry and serves 
oysters.) 

Mrs. Smythe. Say no more, we beg, 
my dear Mrs. Browne. Such accidents 
will happen, even in the best regulated 
families like your own! I assure you I 
can understand the matter, and can 
sympathize, for we are all at the mercy 
of stupid help. 

Mr. 8S. (breaking crackers into his 
oyster soup). Don’t mention apologies, 
madam! (Takes spoonful of oysters, 
looks disgusted, then resolutely pushes 
back his dish as Floe and Dr. T. also 
do.) 

Mr. B. (still laughing as Talbot 
hands his oysters). He-he! I do love 
to get a joke on my wife now and then, 
and I call this agoodone! But, hello! 
you all are not going to let this little 
incident spoil your appetites I hope. 
I don’t think you need anticipate any 
more dish-rags ; so, etiquette or no eti- 
quette, pass your plates and have more 
oysters. What’s the matter, Smythe? I 
thought you were so fond of the little 
fellows, and you haven’t eaten yours? 
Found out recently that they aren't 
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healthy, eh? (breaking crackers into 
oysters). 

Mr. 8S. (gruffly). 
being sick! 

Mr. B. (tastes oysters, puts down 
spoon, and looks intently into plate). 
Something wrong again! Anna Maria, 
that stupid girl—(rises, opens door and 
calls) Bridget! Bridget! Oh, Bridget! 

Mrs. B. Pray, Mr. Browne, what do 
you want? What is the matter now? 

Talbot (advances). Give me your 
orders, sir! 

Mr. B. (louder). Bridget ! 

Julia. Oh, uncle, tell me or Talbot 
what you want! Bridget is—is—en- 
gaged— 

Mr. B. (angrily). And if she was 
married, I’d call her till she came! 
You girls think to be engaged is suf- 
ficient apology for utter triflingness, 
but I don’t, mark you! (Bridget en- 
ters looking very slovenly and sulky.) 
Well, I think it’s time youcame. Why 
didn’t you answer me? 

Brid. Faith an’ didn’t yerself tell 
me the yistiddy niver ter answers yez 
back whin yez spake ter me? An’ 
didn’t the misthress till me niver ter 
come where her foine folks would see 
me widout me foine clothes, sure ? 

Mr. B. Humph! Well, now please 
answer when I ask if you cooked the 
fresh oysters I sent home to-day ? 

Brid. Av coorse not, fur it’s not 
mesilf as would be so wasteful as to 
begin on new supplies afore the old 
gives out, an’ sure, wusn’t there a 
pitcher full of them same isters left 
from dinner, Sunday ? 

Mrs. B. Oh, Bridget, you didn’t 
cook them? I told you, Monday, they 
were spoiled. 

Brid. Be aisy, now, mavourneen, 
fur sure an didn’t I put in the extra 
quantity on that account mixin in 
some of the frish wans? Let Bridget 
M’honey alone fur ‘rethmetic an’ equin- 
omicky ! Faith, honey, an’ yer foine 
comp’ny niver would er knowed which 
of the ugly slippery things wus frish, 
an which wus spiled, ef yez hadn’t made 
me tell ’em jist, fur the howly saints 
couldn't er told the deffrunce in the 
shmell, shure ! 

Mr. B. The stupid block-head ! 

Mrs. B. (aside). I think you decid- 
edly were, for calling her inhere? Re- 
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turn to the kitchen, Bridget! (zit 
Bridget, reluctantly.) Talbot, remove 
those oyster plates and serve the fish! 
( Talbot carries out dishes.) 

Mrs. 8. Your new servant, my dear 
Mrs. Browne, should make amends for 
your cook’s failures. He seems a jewel 
—has quite an aristocratic air, indeed. 

Uncle G. Yes, quite the air distingué 
as if he belonged to the hire class— 
isn’t that so, Julia? (Julia looks 
much confused.) 

Mrs. B. Yes I consider myself 
quite fortunate in obtaining him at this 
time. I dismissed his predecessor to 
please Julia who did not seem to like 
him, though he had been with me for 
years: I was quite at a loss without 
him, but soon this man applied, and 
pleases me even better. 

Mr. B. There’s some mystery about 
the fellow I cannot fathom. He seems 
well educated and possesses good 
manners though from the back-woods. 
When he might do much better it’s 
strange he contents himself in such a 
low, menial position ! 

Uncle G. Perhaps he hopes to make 
it a high-menial position by some hocus 
pocus, eh, Julia! 

Julia. (aside to Uncle G.) Hush! 
for mercy’s sake. (Hnter Talboi.) 

Mrs. B. Talbot, uneover the fish. 
Julia, my love, I will trouble you to 
help it. 

Uncle G. (as Julia helps the fish in 
small plates which Talbot hands to 
guests). I suppose the true method of 
inviting fish to dinner is to drop them 
alinein time. Why is it, Miss Flo- 
rimelle, and you, Julia, that guardians 
of marriageable girls omit this fish 
course ? 

Floe. Oh, Mr. Browne, you know 
I never undertake to answer your funny 
questions! My poor little brain gets 
sadly bewildered over such deep 
thoughts. Julia must answer for me! 

Julia. Indeed, Julia will not en- 
courage Uncle George’s impertinence. 

Mr. Smythe. Perhaps it is a re- 
minder to the public that there are as 


good fish in the sea as were ever 
caught from it. 
Mr. B. Or as wise husbandry they 


believe in fish diet for the phosphorus 
essential in making good matches. 


Uncle G. Good for both of you— 
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to which shall I say “correct, go foot ?” 
But neither is the answer I expected— 
both angle in too deep waters. It is be- 
cause— (Door-bell is heard.) 

Mrs. B. Talbot, answer the bell! 
If callers, excuse me to them. (Lit 
Talbot. Considerable confusion heard 
from hall.) Adolphus, perhaps you 
had better see who— (Guests listening 
to noise outside.) 

Uncle Jake (in loud voice, outside). 
Dining, air they, yer say, young feller? 
Well, ef that ain’t in the very nickle 
o’time fur when Jake Smithers went 
ter skule out in old Varmount “ dining” 
were the French fur ter eat yer dinner 
—right thar yer may count me in, an’ 
don’t yer ferget it! fur we’re all as 
hongry as bars, so we'll go right in an’ 
eat dinner with Mary Ann, Dolphus, 
and Julia—they’ll be terlighted to see 
us— 

Mrs. B. (starting up as in alarm). 
Oh, Adolphus, Adolphus, that is—is— 

Julia (rushing to door as if pleased). 
Dear old Uncle Jake and Aunt Jeru- 
sha ! 


Mr. B. Why yes, bless my heart, 
so it is! I'll go bring them right in. 


(Exit with Julia.) 

Mrs. B. Oh,no,no! I don’t want 
—that is there is no room. (Enier 
Mr. B. and Julia with Uncle J., Aunt 
Jer., Penelope and Hiram. Mrs. B. 
turns away in despair.) 

Uncle J. (as he enters). 
fine house this is! Dolphus—it’s pal- 
laceous, Ideclar! I never antipsiated 
Mary Ann’s bargain in marryin’ would 
turn out this good, shore! Spekerla- 
tin’ s done the jobfur yer,hevit? And 
jes’ look at the folks! Why it looks 
as ef you’n’s was a keepin’ tavern, hevin’ 
sich a long table! How-de-do, all of 
yer. (Jake bows to quests, Aunt J. 
courtesies, Penelope looks stiffly, em- 
barrassed, Hiram grins. Julia and 
Talbot busy placing four more plates, 
chairs, etc., at table.) But which one 
is Mary Ann? Thought I’d a knew 
her if she was “drest as fine Queen 
Car’line”—Bless me, if that ain’t her 
with her back turned! (Advances to 
her.) Hello! sis, it’s us! (Mrs. B. 
does not turn.) Is she deef? (To Mr. B.) 

Mr. B. (takes Mrs. B.’s armand turns 
her). Don’t be foolish, Mary Ann! 
Put the best face on it. 


Pow’ful 





Uncle J. (as Mrs. B. reluctantly 
shakes hands with him). Why, sis, yer 
don’t pear as ef yer knowed us. But I 
knowed you, ef it have been nigh on ter 


twenty years sence you was a bar-footed 


slip of a gal in yer teens at the old place. 
Ain’t she come out powful from the 
tow-headed gal that lived with us, 
Jerush ? 

Aunt J. (looking through spectacles 
at Mrs. B.). So she is, I declar, 
( Catches Mrs. B. and kisses her resound- 
ingly.) Thar! that’s a serlute fur the 
sake of old times! Now buss the old 
man, honey ; don’t yer see his mouth is 
jest a-waterin’ fora buss, too! (Uncle 
J. eagerly advances. Mrs. B. recedes 
haughtily.) My eyes, sis, yer havent 
been livin’ on pickled ram-rods, hev 
you? We’re all dear kin-folks; be a 
leetle more soshy bell ! 

Mrs. B. Your visit was so—so un- 
expected! (Stiffly shakes hands with 
Pen. and Hir. to whom Jul. has been 
talking.) 

Uncle J. Yes, quite a pleasant 
“‘ sprise-party,” hain’t it? Me and 
Jerush was jest mad ter see yer onct 
more, so when yer last letter ‘said yer 
health was still so porely yer couldn't 
come ter see us as we wanted yer to, 
we jest bundled up and come ter see 
you. It peared you hed been ailin’ so 
long we feared yer hed gone consump- 
ted, but I guess from yer looks yer on- 
dispersition don’ t mount ter much that’s 
sereous. Wimmin is allus so hy-poed 
and goin’ inter highstrikes, they ain't 
more’n out’n aduck-fit afore they ’vedone 
fell into a connipshun! Even Jerush 
is down-right pernickitty sometimes. 
But, say, who’s all these fine city folks 
you’ve got eatin’ with yer? Can’t you 
interjuce us so’s we'll know each other 
the next time we meet? Who’s that 
finnnicky little gal? (pointing to Flo- 
rimelle). 

Mrs. B. (coldly). Mr. and Mrs. Smith- 


ers, Miss Smithers and Master Smith- 


ers, ladies and gentlemen. (Uncle J. 
bows repeatedly ; Aunt J. courtesies; 
Pen. responds stifiy; Hiram grins, 


scratching his head. All look blankly 
disappointed after introduction, ac- 
knowledged in pantomime by guests.) 
Uncle J. Wellnow, sis, couldn’t yer 
hev told who they was? We knowed 
who we was, and we air "bout as wise a8 
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we was afore yer interjuced us! TIT allus 
like ter larn the names of strangers I 
meet, and whar they lives, what’s ther 
perfessions and poltics, and ter what 
Christian seck they berlong. Then I 
feels safe. 

Aunt J. Come, come, Jacob, yer 
don’t onderstand city etket. Jaky 
larned ter be so peticklar and sistermatic 
when he was a gover’ment awficial, as 
a censes-taker. But we’re lettin’ Mary 
Ann’s dinner spile while we’re a-chat- 
tering. Let’s consolidate around ther 
table, and become better aquainted 
while we eat. (She and Pen. remove 
wraps, Julia assisting.) 

Mrs. B. Julia, take them to a dress- 
ing-room to prepare for dinner ! 

Aunt J. Oh no, Mary Ann, there’s 
no need o’ goin’ ter all that trouble! 
We'll jest lay off our things here and 
make ourselves ter home, as we’re come 
ter stay a spell with yer. So jest hev 
the dinner brung in, ef it’s ready, fur 
them kers hev shook me up so, I feel 
rale weak, and powful like refreshing 
my drooping spirits with eatin’. 

Mr. B. Certainly, certainly. That’s 
the way to glo; room has been made for 
you at the table! 

Mrs. B. (sharply). Talbot, place 
chairs for these people. Julia, resume 
your seat! (Mr. B. and Tal. seat Aunt 
J.at Dr. Tyler’s left ; Hir..to her left ; 
Uncle J. between Mrs. S. and Flor.; 
Pen. beside Julia, facing Dr. Ty., who 
stares at her.) 

Aunt J. (nodding to Dr. T.). Good- 
day, bub! Now, don’t yer be making 
eyes at my ’Nelope Jane, ’cause she’s 
got another fellow ter home. 

Penelope (simpering). Laws, now, 
ma, what yer mean by a-telling that? 

Aunt J. Wal, I nuvver did incour- 
age no flirtationing—but p’raps you be 
married already, bub? Is any of these 
wimmin your wife? (Looking around.) 

Dr. T. (grandly contemptuous). Un- 
fortunately for me, madam, I’m not 
married ! 

Aunt J. Oh, well, yer know the old 
saying of an ill wind which blows no- 
body no good—p’raps it’s the best fer 


‘yer wife that yer ain’t got her yit! 


What mout yer name be? 
Dr. T. (in low affected tone). 
Augustus Tyler, madam. 


Aunt J. (holding her hand behind her 


Dr. 





ear). Hey! what did yer say? Speak 
louder. I didn’t ketch it! I’m a leetle 
deef ! 

Dr. T. (louder). My name is Au- 


gustus Tyler ! 

Aunt J. “Bust his biler.” Good 
land, what a name! ef yer ain’t tryin’ 
to joke me! 

Uncle J. Tyler, Tyler, Jerush ! Hog- 
gustibus Tyler’s the swell’s name, he 
said. 

Uncle G. (aside to Julia). 
cousin to de-gustibus, isn’t he? 

Aunt J. (half rising and shaking the 
reluctant Tyler’s hand vehemently). Oh, 
Disgustus Tyler, is it? Glad to know 
you, bub! Hope all yer folks are well, 
ef you’ve got any. (Resumes seat.) 
And now as we’re ’quainted, yer can 
help me ter lots ter eat, fur I’m pow’ful 
hongry. Convenvering about on the 
kers is calkilatid ter produce an aching 
void in a body’s sisterm, I tell yer! 
(Talbot hands plate of fish, baked po- 
tatoes, sauce, etc.) 

Uncle J. My old woman is a-gittin’ 
pow’ful hard o’ hearin’ of late, mum. 
Do you feel that you’ve lost any of yer 
senses from advancing age? (Yo Mrs. 
Smythe.) 

Mrs. 8S. (indignantly). Sir? 

Uncle J. Humph! Didn’t mean ter 
say nothing ter git yer injun riz, I’m 
sure. ’Peared ter me like as ef you and 
Jerushy was ’boutof an age, and it don’t 
put her dander up ter tell her she’s a- 
goin’ down hill fast. She’s too sensi- 
ble, she is! But, marm, ef you’re one 
as the truth hurts, I beg yer parding, 
fur I makes it a pint nuvver ter say 
nothin’ to excruchate a lady’s feelings. 
But, say, Mary Ann, air this all the vit- 
tles we’ve got ter divide between all of 
us? You city folks mayn’t be hongry, 
but I’ve got a country appertite what 
ean stick all these fish-bones into one 
of its hollow teeth. This does purty 
well fur a sample, but in eatin’I aint 
no merchant’s drummer ter tote sam- 
ples about the country. Thar,I prefer 
the wholesale ter the retail business, 
and a active partnership in the heart o’ 
a brisk trade; and as a table polerti- 
shun, I allus says the supply must be 
made ter ekle ther demand. Jerush, 
thar, sez that when Hiram and me’s 
about, vittles is like riches—they takes 
ter themselves wings. What’s these— 
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bread and meat? (Takes sandwich, as 
Talbot hands plate. Hxamines tt 
closely.) 

Mrs. B. Talbot, remove the dis’ es, 
and serve the next course. (Talbot 
obeys.) 

Julia. Those are lobster sandwiches, 
Uncle Jake. You will find them nice. 

Uncle J. Sandwichers? Them’s can- 
nerbawls, my mishinary paper sez— 
heathens what eats people. And air 
this human flesh what’s chawed up and 
spread over the biskits ? 

Julia. Ha, ha! Oh no, Uncle Jake, 
that’s lobster flesh. Lobster is a—a 
kind of fish. It lives in the water ! 

Uncle J. And dies as soon as it’s 
tuk from the water, does it? This smells 
like it must hev bin a long time from 
its native clime. I allus considered it 
pow’ful resky ter eat spileted fish. Je- 
rush, you and Hiram air a-eatin’ it. 
Better spit it out, fer yer know ye’re 
mighty subjick ter cramps, anyhow. 
(Talbot places turkey before Mr. B., 
steak before Mrs. B., chicken at side be- 
fore Uncle G., ham and eggs opposite 
before Dr. T., dishes of vegetables in 
proper order over) the table ; pickles, 
etc.) Hooray! That begins ter look 
like you wus waking up ter reality, 
young feller. (Zo Talbot.) 

Mr. S. (affable to Pen.). How far have 
you journeyed to-day, Miss, and by 
what route did you come? 

Pen. (jerkingly). Sir? sir? 

Mr. 8. I asked by what route and 
what distance you traveled to-day ? 

Pen. We—we didn’t come that way ! 
We rid in the kers—the railroad kers! 

Aunt J. Yes, and good lack! Ef it 
warn’t simply out-dikelous how that 
critter scritched and snorted and tore 
around like mad jes bekase it had ter 
wait a few minutes fur us ter git inter 
its waggin though we wus all out of 
breath a hurryin’ up. A man settin’ 
nigh me said it allus does put it into a 
bad humor ter hefter make up for lost 
time an’ that thar was a mighty resk of 
a collusion whenever the trains wurn’t 
punctillious. I’d rather resk a old 
fashioned one-hoss-shay anytime ter 
travel in! I tell yer, I’m glad nuff ter 
be on vice-versy agin, speshully as we 
was all as hongry as the Pridigious 
Son, a feedin swines. 

Uncle J. Yas, that’s so, Jerush! 








Jest like him fur all the world ’cept he 
hed a pig or two he mout er eat and we 
hedn’t nary one, not even husks, 
P’raps I felt more like Esaul, ready ter 
sell my buth-place fur a mess o’possum, 

Aunt J. Oh, pappy, that’s jes’ as 
nigh as you ever hit kotin the Bible! 
It was a mess o’potash and _ that’s 
spring greens, not possum—ruther 
more like turnip sallet! He ain’t much 
of a Scriptorian cause he’s allus half a 
sleep at meetin’, but he’s oncommon 
fond o’ possum. Wus yer ever ter a 
possum hunt, bub? (To Tyler.) 

Dr. T. (stiffly). Never had that 
pleasure, madam. ; 

Aunt J. Wal, now, ef that ain’t bad! 
Yer mus’ come ter see us when we go 
back, ef yer ma will let yer, and Jake 
and the boys will take yer out to ketch 
some. Air you a cancer doctor, er 4 
quack doctor. 

Dr T. Iam inthe dental profession, 
madam—a dentist ! 

Aunt J. What, rale-ly? <A dentist 
doctor! And air your teeth nat’ral? 
I’ve heerd lots "bout the way dentist 
doctors conjures folks. Is it ralely 
true that you can give ’em somethin’ 
ter make em fairly laugh ter hev all 
ther old teeth tuk out so easy and put 
in good strong ones of chany or marvel 
what never ackes nor gets bad ? 

Dr. T. (professionally). Quite true, 
madam. We can extract all defective 
teeth and insert artificial sets of por- 
celain upon vulcanite, celluloid, or metal 
plates. 

Aunt J. Hey? Well, you sey it def- 
frant but I calk’late you means ther 
same as I does. And can a body ralely 
eat with teeth made that way? 

Dr. T. (less stiffly). My dear madam, 
with them mastication can be performed 


with a facility equal, if not superior to: 


nature itself! 

Aunt J. (doubtfully). Ya-as, that 
may all be jes as you sez, but what I 
want ter know is ef a body can eat 
with ’em or not—can yer chaw with ’em 
in yer mouth? Sence Jake got his 
front teeth knocked out by a mule 
which, p’raps you know, is a tame nuff 
anermal in front but pow’ful uplifted 
and egsilerated behind, he has been in- 
clined ter prevaricate dreffully over his 
meals when I’m in a hurry ter red up 
the dishes, and ef you can plant any 
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seed in his gums that’ll grow more teeth 
I'll be yours truly, John Duly. (Hiram 
pulls her sleeve.) What yer pullin’ at 
me for, Hiram? What yer want? 

Hiram (with mouth full). 
beans ! 

Aunt J. Well, here air some more 
but you’ye likely had ’nough now ter 
disgust properly! Here air some per- 
tatoses—don’t yer want some o’those ? 

Hir. (busy eating beans). No! 


More 


Aunt J. “No?” Whar’s yer man- 
ners? No, what? 


Hir. (loud). No taters! 

Aunt J. You should ought ter say, 
“No pertatusses, I’m ’bleeged ter yer!” 
All these rich kin 0’ your’n ll think you 
was raised in the mountings. Don’t 
shovel in yer vittles that ’er way! One 
o’ these days you'll cram something 
crossways in yer sarcophagus a eatin’ 
so fast. (Talbot hands dish.) What’s 
that, young man? 

Tal. Stewed macaroni, 
you have some of it ? 

Aunt J. Wal, that’s a curus mixtry 
ter be called matrimony, though I allus 
thought it was a considerble stew! I 
don’t want any more of it, I b’lieve as 
long ’s Jake lives. Mary Ann, yer hey 
so many quare dishes I’m feared ter eat 
the half on ’em; air you certain this 
won’t make the childun sick? 

Mrs. B.- (aside). Wish it would and 
you, too! (Disregards question.) My 
dear Mrs. Smythe, try some of that 
chow-chow. (JJrs. 8S. bows thanks and 
takes pickle.) 

Uncle G. (aside to Julia). This din- 
ing is generally in a pickle—its a regu- 
lar chaw-chaw, eh, Julia? 

Mr. B. Ican promise that macaroni 
will hurt no one, Aunt Jerusha. It is 
an excellent dish and patriotic besides ! 
You remember “ Yankee Doodle stuck 
afeather in his cap and called it mac- 
aroni”—thus the dish obtained its name, 
so, as a loyal citizen, you should eat 
some. 

Aunt J. Ef that’s the case I must 
try it even ef it makes me see stars and 
stripes all night! (Helps her plate. 
Miram pulls her sleeve.) What you 
want now, Hiram? 

Hir. More beans ! 

Uncle G. (aside). Nota bene! One 
who tried to live on a meagre diet of 
beans now rests in peas / 


madam, will 





Aunt J. Why, Hiram, anybody’d 
think yer wanted ter make a bean-pole 
o’ yearself, inside! Yer can’t have any 
mo’ beans! You'll be sick with chloro- 
form infantums ef yer eat another 
spoonful ! 

Hir. Wal, give me the nuther spoon- 
ful, ma, and send fur the doctor—or 
gi’ me some o’ that ! 

Aunt J. Some o’ which? 

Hiram (pointing to macaroni). Some 
o’ that Yankee Doodle ! 

Aunt J. No, yer hed better let me 
and pappy resk this—this ain’t fur 
Young ’Meriky but fur Evolutionary 
veterings. It might make you sick— 
pappy, will yer hev some o’ this stuff? 

Uncle J. (eying dish suspiciously). 
Naw, naw, yer can’t play off any biled 
pipe stems on me! _ I’d ruther hev 
some 0’ that “ cackle and squeak” thar 
in front o’ you, Mister, its a good old 
fashioned standby ! (Ha~ds plate to Dr. 
Tyler, who looks indifjerent, not notic- 
ing wt!) 

Julia (laughing). Help his plate to 
a classic extract from Lord Bacon and 
the “lay of the last minstrel” —in 
other words, fried ham and eggs, Dr. 
Tyler! 

Uncle J. Wal, then yer clenched the 
argyment, Julia. 

Dr. T. (helping plate eagerly). 
tainly, with pleasure, Miss Julia! 

Uncle G. (carving chicken, aside to 
Julia). Your name in the doctor’s 
possession seems to me like juliary 
in a swine’s snout. Cornelia-like, he 
would —if he could—point to you, 
proudly asserting, ‘She are my jew- 
eler ”—and banker, too! But say, Ju- 
lia, can’t you assist a persecuted fellow 
out in carving this antiquated mother 
of fowls? I call this the rankest chick- 
henery in Sis trying to palm off this 
poultry materfamilias—or, in plainer 
words, old hen—on guests as a spring- 
chicken! Do help an unfortunate ! 

Julia. Impossible! Am in mortal 
conflict with this beefsteak! I wonder 
aunt doesn’t adopt the boarding-house 
plan of putting steak on the railroad 
that the cars may tender it. 

Uncle G. She did,I assure you, but 
they made no impression on this. The 
bovine patriarch which y ielded this steak 
had been petrified ; nothing short of 
blasting willdo it any good. Soif you 
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have no dynamite convenient, you had 
better desist from your herculean task, 
and I'll follow suit. (Slips dish of chick- 
en under the table. Enter Bridget, in 
haste, with pyramid of butter.) 

Brid. Faith, mum, and we hed like 
ter hev forgat the butther althegither, 
intirely. 

Uncle J. Wal, now, thank’ee, sis, that 
air my faverite spread, and I was jest a- 
lookin’ ’bout fur it. But I’d never a- 
knew it all fixed up this way. Howsom- 
dever, I reckon it’s as good. (Takes 
large slice.) 

Aunt J. Come now, pappy, don’t be 
glutinous ; you know yer failin’. Mebbe 
Mary Ann aint got as much butter as 
we hev ter home, and remember it’s 
sellin’ at sixty cents per one pound of 
it bersides. 

Uncle J. (thickly buttering his bread, 
and tasting the butter on knife). Wal, 
I’m shore good butter air worth every 
red cent of it, but this would rank pow’- 
ful cheap in market, fur it ain’t extra. 
(Winks at Julia.) My old woman’s 
mighty savin’ an’ equinomergal some- 
times when butter’s fetching a good 
price. She’s allus tellin’ me ter hum 
that vittles does very well ‘thout butter, 
and, says I, but they does better with 
it ! 

Mrs. S. How very tastily your but- 
ter pyramid is arranged, Mrs. Browne! 
Pray, were you the artiste, or did Ju- 
lia’s white fingers make it so pretty? 
You must reveal to us the secret of its 


arrangement. 
Brid. (grinning and _ courtesying). 


Faith, and it’s meself alone can do that 
same; av yez plaze, mum, fur I fixt it 
wid me own white fingers and the mis- 
thress’ foin-tooth comb, jest—not yer 
brand new one, mum, but the old one 
wid the tathe out, what the childers 
uses. Aint it purthy, shore? 

Mrs. B. (sinking back, fanning ; 
guests push their butter aside). Oh, how 
shall I survive this? Bridget, carry 
away this butter at once, and bring an- 
other plateful to the table! 

Brid. Och, mum, an’ there ain’t no 
more! Don’t yez remembers yer said 
yer wouldn’t buy any more whilst it 
was so high-priced, jist ? 

Mrs. B. Oh, this is too much—insuf- 
ferable! Leave the room, and remain 
till I send for you, Bridget ! 





Brid. (going, but returning). Av yes 
plaze ter egsplain how I can lave, and 
remain, both at onct? 

Mr. B. Ha, ha! Anna Maria, Erin 
has brought you out this time. 

Uncle Jake. Never mind, Mary Ann, 
Jerushy brung yer a piggin o’ the rale 
nice arteecle for fear yer wouldn’t hey 
any here we could eat, fur we’re mighty 
peticlar "bout what kind of butter we eat, 
shore. In that, I’m like the Dutchman 
who said, when he eat sassige in the 
city, he allus liked ter see the hog that 
made it. Run, Jerush, an’ git a pat, 
quick ; fur mebbe some o’ these folks’ 
like ter see a,sample of our butter ter 
buy some. Thar ain’t nothing like kill 
in’ two birds with one stone! (Aunt J, 
goes into hall.) City folks allus thinks 
what comes from the kuntry air better 
than what they git ter home, ain’t that 
so,sis? (Winks at Flor.) 

Flora (gushingly). Oh, sir, I am so 
sorry to say I’ve never been in the 
country where they make butter and 
spring chicken—and—and everything 
nice to eat ! But in the Park I’ve seen 
dear little lambs from the country and 
think they’re so sweet and nice! 

Uncle J. (picking his teeth, reflec. 
tively). Wal, ya-as, they air—when 
biled with new potatoes, or peas and 
dumplins with plenty o’ sass! That 
goes rale nice fur a change, but it spiles 
a mutting ter killa lamb. (Looks sig- 
nificantly at Julia.) What pleased you 
most in the country last summer, Julia? 

Julia (embarrassed). I—I enjoyed 
everything especially the—the flora! 
I am so fond of botany ! 

Uncle G. (teazingly). Aw—yes. Bot 
anizing leads to such romantic strolls 
for meditation in ferny dells, ete. 
But, alas! such pitiable loneliness, such 
Irish solitude! (Enter Aunt J. with 
pail.) 

Mrs. B. (sharply). Yes, entirely too 
much solitude shared with a country 
bumpkin beau ! 

Mrs. 8S. Oh, girls will be girls, my 
dear, and when “ the best of beaux are 
not to be had, they’re pleased to accept 
the best of the bad”—but marry the 
right ones at last as you and I did! I 
share your admiration for flowers, Julia, 
love! It is such a nice custom to use 
flowers on the table as you do, Mrs. 
Browne, and in the country so easily 
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carried out! Do you live where flowers 
are so abundant you can have them in 
choice varieties on your table, madam? 
(politely to Aunt J.). 

Aunt J. (working with cloth cover of 
pail). To be certainly—did yer think 
we done without bread? Shucks! Not 
many folks can beat us in the deffrunt 
kinds of flours the old place perjuces. 
We have rye and wheat bread fur 
breakfast, buckwheat cakes fur supper 
with oat-meal porritch, or hasty pud- 
ding throwed in, but pappy will stick to 
his corndodgers, ashcakes, an’ sweet 
pone furdinner. As this air a dining, 
ter-lay he seems ter be filling up on 
wheat bread! Pappy, pappy, that’s the 
seventh biskit you’ve eat (as Uncle J. 
takes one, Tal. handing plate). 

Uncle J. Haven’t ate this’un yit but, 
all right, you can count while I eat! 
I'm jest a fillin up on what’s handy. 





Didn’t cook no corn-bread, did yer, sis? 


(To Brid.) | 


Brid. (doubtfully). Corn-bread? It 
must be corn-bafe yer manes! 

Uncle J. And ef I’d asked fur that 
you’d a brung me rostin-years, you 
shamrock blarney stone! 

Floe. (examining cucumbers Aunt J. 
takes from pail and tosses on table). Oh, 
look, mother, what are these ? 


Pen. Them? Them’s cow-cumbers ? 
Floe. Dear me, are they now! Green 
butter! And do the same cows make 


them that make the yellow and white? 

Aunt J. Jest do listen at the poor 
unfortnit! Is she afflicted here, mum? 
( Tapping her forehead, looking sympa- 
thetically at Mrs. 8S.) 

Mrs. S. My dear Florimelle, they 
are cucumbers that grow in gardens 
on—on bushes, I believe. Don’t you re- 
member the jar of pickles your aunt 
sent us last year and the sliced cucum- 
bers we eat ? 

( To be concluded in the next number.) 
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We are the veriest slaves of circumstance ; 
And yet, perhaps, it were a sin to ask 

Does Providence rule o’er us or but chance ?— 
Though good and evil wear each other’s mask. 


Tis maddening at times to slowly trace 
What trifles turn’d us from the goal we 
sought ; 
Thro’ what strange odds and ends of common- 
place 
Sublimest tragedies are sometimes wrought! 


Ismiled when last I look’d into the lake, 
And saw two shadows lying in the sun; 
To-day I look: alas! no smiles awake, 
For thou art gone, and there is only one. 


Was I so cold? My heart was warm and true,— 
Love was unspoken by my lips or thine. 

Iloved thee better than my heart e’er knew— 
Too well to dare more than to dream thee mine. 


Yet in the future did I dimly trust, 
Fed for the time, on hope’s delusive food ; 
When what we would can chime with what we 
must, 
Then only may we do just what we would. 


I should be happy. Fate has given me, 
In all but losing thee, a joyous lot ; 
But what is all we have, whate’er it be, 
To that one joy we want and yet have not? 


Ah! how my wishes wander out afar 

Beyond the narrow bounds that hem me in! 
Tho’ thou art distant from me as a star, 

I long for thee, tho’ loving now is sin. 


Tis not despair, tho’ heart and soul repine,— 
In longing for thee is some sunshine yet: 
There’s no regret on which hope doth not shine, 
And there’s no hope undimmed by a regret. 


Yet lost is lost; and thoughts of this destroy 
Dreams of what might have been, however 
sweet ; 
We never seem to see thee full of joy, 
But misery often seems to us complete. 


Had I but spoken when my lips were dumb ; 
Hadst thou but answer’d what mine eyes had 
said, 
We ne’er had known the grief that now has 
come, 
When both still love, and only one is wed ! 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 








JOHN ADAMS. 





THE SECOND PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Washington’s successor was a New England 
man, born at Braintree, Mass., on the 19th of 
October, 1735. He came of good old Puritan 
stock, and was suitably educated for the career 
of a jurist, in which he distinguished himself 
before the Revolution. When thirty years of 
age, he wrote a notable essay on ‘‘ Canon Law 
and Feudal Law,’’ which was printed in the 
Boston Journal in 1765. In 1774 he was the 
delegate from Massachusetts to the Congress at 
Philadelphia, and was a strong advocate of the 
Revolutionary cause. Adams was nominated 
to assist Jefferson in drafting the Declaration of 
Independence, but for some reason the latter 


was the sole author of it. Adams was sent 


abroad on several important missions, and in | 


1782 he assisted Franklin, Jefferson, Jay, and 
Laurens in settling the conditions of peace with 
England. He was the first ambassador sent to 
London from the Union, in 1785, and was 
graciously received by the king. When George 
III. expressed his pleasure in receiving an am- 
bassador who had no leanings toward France, 
**the natural enemy of the English crown,”’ 
Adams made the notable reply: ‘I have no 
prejudices but in favor of my native land.’”’ In 
1789 he published, im London, his ‘ Defense 
of the Constitutions of Government of the 
United States,’’ a three-volume work. His re- 


turn to America occurred in the same year, and 
was commemorated by his election to the Vice. 
Presidency. When Washington retired in 1797, 


| after an eight years’ administration, Adam 


was his successor. By birth and education, 
Adams was a hereditary aristocrat, and was 
consequently unpopular with the democratic 
party. This antipathy was somewhat aggre 
vated by the course of conduct which he con 
sidered necessary to uphold the national hone 
against the pretensions of France. After a fou 
years’ administration, he was defeated in 4 
second campaign by the democratic candidate, 
Jefferson, who had the meagre majority of om 
vote. During the latter part of his life, Adams 
occupied himself with agricultural pursuits, 
; Which he followed within his own estate a 
Quincy, near Boston, Massachusetts. Till the 
day of his death he was honored by many prook 
of the confidence and esteem of his countrymen, 
He was an active member of the convention 
appointed in 1820 to revise the Constitution of 
the United States, though he had at that tim 
reached the venerable age of eighty-five, 
Death overtook him in his ninety-first year. 
He died on the fiftieth anniversary of the Dee 
laration of Independence, 7. e., the 4th of July, 
1826, esteemed and admired even by his political 
antagonists. 
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ART, MUSIC, AND LITERATURE. 


Mr. Healey’s portrait of Longfellow is the 
property of the Botolph Club in Boston. This 
is one of the only three paintings of the poet 
now in existence. 


Verdi, the composer, desires the establish- 
ment of a uniform diapason for the entire 
musical world, and the lowering of the musical 
pitch. 

Liszt’s health has improved, and he is work- 
ing harder than ever. 

Whittier is seventy-seven years old, but 
bright and vigorous in spirit, though his health 
is very poor. 

The death of the famous tenor, Brignoli, be- 
reft the musical world of ‘‘one of the sweetest 
and truest lyric tenors’’ of this generation. 


Campanini has a rival in the new tenor, Sig- 
nor Cardinali. Besides a wonderful voice, he 
has the advantage of being tall, well-formed, 
young, and strikingly handsome. 


Gounod desires to dedicate his oratorio, 
‘* Mors et Vita’’ (Death and Life), to the Pope. 


Gustav Reichardt, who wrote the music of 
the famous patriotic song, ‘‘ Was ist der Deut 
schen Vaterland ?’’ is dead. 


Verdi is to direct in person the performance 
of his opera, ‘‘ Aida,’’ which will be brought 
out at the Paris Opera, this season, for the one 
hundredth time. 


Th. Nast is to lecture this winter. 


Strauss is held responsible for many matri 
| monial engagements effected under the witching 
influence of his waltzes. 


Mr. Carlyle said of Cardinal Newman, that 
he ** had not the intellect of a moderate-sized 
rabbit.’’ 


‘* Vernon Lee’’ is Miss Violet Paget, a young 


English lady, not yet thirty, who evinces strik- 
| ing literary ability. 
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B. L. Farjeon has a new novel called ‘‘ Great 
Porter Square.”’ 


There is to be a ‘‘ Makart Room” at the Art 
Academy of Salzburg, set apart to contain vol- 
untary gifts, which will be kept as memorials of 
the brilliant painter. 


Turner’s statue of Commodore Perry, to be 
erected at Newport, R. I., has been completed 
at Florence. 

Rubinstein has retired to private life in his 
villa, near St. Petersburg. After a brilliant 
tour through Europe, he is now enjoying life 
with his friends on the shores of the Baltic. 


Owen Meredith is writing a new romance in 
verse. 

Jules Bastien Lepage isdead. He was a pupil 
of Cabanel, and when only twenty had his 
“Song of Spring,’ and ‘‘ Portrait of Mon Grand- 
pére’’ admitted tothe Salon. A year later he 
came near carrying off the Prix de Rome with 
his ‘‘ Annunciation.’’ In 1878 his ‘‘ Les Foins’’ 
(Haymakers) heightened his fame, and his 
“Jeanne d’Are,’’ exhibited in 1880, was consid- 
ered very remarkable. This brilliant young 
painter was only thirty at the time of his 
death. 

“The Bostonians’’ 
James’s new novel. 


is the name of Henry 


Miss Florence Marryat, the novelist, distin- 
guished herself by acts of bravery during the 
Burmese war, and is therefore permitted, by 
special indulgence, to display a monogram and 
coat of arms of her own. 


There is a new association of artists exclu- 
sively French, which is anxious to do away 
with the Salon Jury. They have organized 
under the name of the ‘‘ Compagnie du Nouveau 
Salon.’’ 


Helen Jackson’s (‘‘ H.H.’’) Ramouna is praised 
for its freshness and vigor. The characters are 
Spanish settlers in southern California. 


The body of Joel Hart, the sculptor, who died 
in poverty at Florence, in September, 1877, has 
been brought to this country, and will be in- 
terred at the foot of the Hero’s Mound in the 
State Cemetery at Frankfort, Ky. Mr. Hart be- 
gan life as a farm hand; was subsequently a 
stone mason, and then a tombstone cutter. In 
this latter occupation he received his first artis- 
tic inspiration. His master-piece was a life-size 
marble statue of ‘‘ Woman Triumphant,’ on 
which he spent eighteen years. He lived at 
Florence thirty-five years, and executed three 
statues of Henry Clay, besides busts of Cassius 
M. Clay, Millard Fillmore, John J. Chittenden, 
Alexander Campbell, and Andrew Jackson. 





Florence Warden is the author of ‘‘ At the 
World’s Mercy,’’ and ‘“‘The House on the 
Marsh.’’ The stories are similar in character, 
highly sensational, but very ‘‘ taking.’ 


The recent death of Mr. W. F. Storey, pro- 
prietor of the Chicago Times, removed from tht 
ranks of journalism a man who, before ill health 
had impaired his faculties, was one of the 
brightest editors in the country. 


Signor Perugini, formerly known as Mr. Chat- 
terton, is the first American singer who has 
made anything of a hit at Paris. 


The Milan (Cheap) Opera Company has lost 
$60,000 since it began operations in the United 
States, and has consequently disbanded. 

Saalfield, of New York, has published Valen- 
tine’s translation of Max O’Rell’s ‘‘ John Bull’s 
Daughters.”’ 


The author of the pretty stories *‘ Tip Cat,” 
and ‘ Laddie,’’ is English, but has not yet been 
identified. 

Mr. Herman Linden, of New York, claims to 
have discovered Rembrandt’s “ Slaughter of the 
Innocents’”’ in the Polytechnic Art Gallery. 


Mr. John Ormsby has made a new and critical 
translation of ‘‘ Don Quixote.”’ 


Lieutenant George W. Melville, of the Jean- 
nette, has written a book called: ‘‘ In the Lena 
Delta; A Retrospect and Prospect.”’ 

Charles Egbert Craddock’s new serial, ‘‘ Down 
the Ravine,’’ opens in the Christmas Wide 
Awake. 

Edmund Yates says that when the first suc- 
cessful novel of the junior Dumas appeared, the 
senior Dumas wrote to his son, as though to a 
stranger, congratulating him on his book, and 
adding that he ought to know something about 
the difficulties of novel-writing, as he had him- 
self been guilty of several. Alexander, Jr., re- 
plied in the same spirit, thanking his corres- 
pondent for his congratulations, of which he 
felt specially proud as coming from one of whom 
he had often heard his father speak in the 
highest terms. 


Five hundred dollars in prizes have been of- 
fered by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co. for the 
best fifteen essays on the following five Shakes- 
pearean subjects: ‘‘ One of Shakespeare’s Male 
Characters ;’’ ‘‘One of Shakespeare’s Female 
Characters ;’’ ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Spirits (ghosts, 
witches, fairies) ;’’ ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Politics as 
shown in the Plays ;”’ ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Charac- 
ters of the Kings of England as compared with 
their Historical Characters.’’ All essays must 
be in hand by June Ist, 1885. 








FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every holder of a coupon is entitled to a 
Bull-Sized Cut Paper Pattern each month, of 
their own selection, free. The coupon will be 
found on the contents page, and in ordering you 
must send it. Postal cards or letters ordering 
the pattern will not answer, as the coupon is 
our only protection against imposition by others 
than patrons of this Magazine. The coupons 
are good for the patterns illustrated in the 
Magazine in which they appear. 

If it is desired by any that we shall make 
the selection of patterns each month, they will 
please notify us by postal card, and we will 
enter their names accordingly on our list, and 
the Pattern will be forwarded each month in 
the magazine. 


TO ALTER A PATTERN. 


As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut an average 
size. 

If on measuring you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly ; measure round the decreased pattern, 
and if you find it still too large, continue to 
take it in a little more at every seam, except 
those of the bust plaits. Cut off half the over- 
lapping portion of each edge. If the pattern is 
too full in the bust it will improve the figure to 
full up with small pads of wadding made in a 
circular form about four inches across. If the 
pattern is too small, place it on a piece of paper, 
and pin closely at the edges ; cut it with a mar- 
gin of the paper you pinned all round ; treat all 
four parts of the bodice pattern in the same 
manner, allowing equal additions to each; do 
not add to the piece between the two bust plaits. 
If more fullness is required for the bust, cut a 
small piece away from each part of bodice that 
joins to the strip between the bust plaits. 





Prices oF Extra Patrerns FvRNISHED TO OUR 
SuBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts. ; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.: Overskirt, 
35 cts. ; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Walking costume of navy blue cloth. 
The skirt is kilted, the wrap forming the over. 
skirt ; with plaits at the sides, large sleeves, and 
bouffante back ; it is trimmed up the front and 
around the sleeves with a band of beaver, 
Velvet bonnet trimmed with velvet and feather 
of the same shade as fur. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume for lady ; skirt of 
black velvet with box-plaited ruffle trimming 
it. Wrap of brocaded velvet with sleeves, 
trimmed elaborately with lace. It is lined with 
quilted satin. Bonnet of dark red velvet, trim 
med with shaded feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
cloth ; the skirt is plain, the overdress being 
cut as a coat, lined with quilted satin. It is cut 
with princess front, jacket upon the sides and 
back ; box-plaited skirts in the back. It is 
trimmed with cloth woven in gold and colors, 
Hat of felt trimmed with velvet and aigrette 
Sealskin muff. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of dark green cloth; 
the skirt is made plain and trimmed with 
three bands of silver fox fur. Polonaise trim- 
med to correspond. Velvet hat trimmed with 
velvet and bird. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet, made of myrtle-green vel- 
vet; the brim is peaked in front ; covered plain 
and edged with gold braid; a soft plaiting made 
of velvet, embroidered with gold ; it is trimmed 
with ostrich feathers. 

Figs. 6 and '7.—Front and back view of cloak 
for girl of seven years; it is made of heavy 
cloth ; two modes of trimming are illustrated, 
Fig. 6 shows the trimming in braid or velvet; 
Fig. 7, a band of Astrakan. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Front and back view of coat, 
for girl of four years, made of beaver cloth, and 
trimmed with velvet or braid. 

Fig. 10.—Lady’s morning wrapper ; madeof 
garnet cashmere ; the front is plaited ; the back 
princess in shape; velvet buttons trim the 
sides of the plaited piece ; velvet belt. 

Fig. 11.—Lady’s glove for evening wear; 
the top of the glove is ornamented with em- 
broidery. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Coat-jacket in heavy tricot, 
a cloth intended for late winter wear. The 
long front is slightly cut away; the side pieces 
are faced with velvet, turned over and secured 
over side seam with passementerie ornaments, 
like those adorning the plaits in the back. 
Coat sleeves rather high on the shoulders. 
The jacket is trimmed down each front side, 
about the edges, on the collar and sleeves 
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with Kursheedt’s just introduced Zigzag braid 
in blue and silver, which comes in gold tinsel as 
well as silver, and in various widths suitable 
for trimming costumes and wraps. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of 
stylish costume. The dress is made of heavy 
black silk ; the skirt trimmed with two plait- 
ings ; the overskirt is trimmed with heavy pas- 
sementerie. The wrap is made from an India 
shawl, and shows how a shawl can be utilized 
without cutting it. It is plaited in the centre 
of the back so as to make it fit into the waist ; 
then it is draped to form double poufs, falling 
in full plaits in thecentre. The sleeve is formed 
by a fold so as to have a Dolman effect. The 
fastenings are brandebourgs and olives. Bon- 
net of black velvet, trimmed with feathers and 
bird. 

Fig. 16.—Costume of black cloth, with fash- 
ionable fur victorine, made of black fox fur; 
muff tomatch. Cap of the same, trimmed with 
jet ornaments and aigrette. 

Fig. 17.—Bonnet, made of sealskin, trimmed 
with otter, and tips of shades of brown. 

Fig. 18.—Walking costume of navy-blue 
cloth, trimmed with velvet and silver fox fur; 
muff made of velvet, trimmed with the same. 
Velvet hat, trimmed with fur and velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 19.—Infant’s cap, of lace insertion and 
muslin. Bows of white satin ribbon. 

Fig. 20.—Infant’s boots of pink cloth, trim- 
med with lace. Bows of grenat velvet. 

Fig. 21.—Infant’s cap of lace insertion and 
muslin, trimmed with pale blue ribbons. 

Fig. 22.—Infant’s boot of white embroidered 
cashmere, trimmed with white silk; studded 
with chenille balls. 

Fig. 23.—Infant’s hood of white embroidered 
satin, with soft crown and embroidered cape. 
White bows and strings. 

Fig. 24.—Infant’s boot of blue flannel; the 
lower part is finely plaited, and the upper part 
has groups of two plaits. Strings and tassels 
of darker blue silk. 

Fig. 25.—Dress for girl of six years, made of 
maroon cloth. The skirt is trimmed with a 
box-plaited ruffle; the long jacket is open in 
front, over a full plastron of surah silk, finished 
with a band and large bow. 

Fig. 26.—Dress for girl of five years ; made 
of blue cashmere; The skirt is trimmed with 
a kilted and box-plaited ruffle, with puffs and 
full vest in frontof silk. Polonaise with revers, 
pockets, cuffs, and collar of velvet. 

Fig. 27.—Night-dress in long cloth, with 
bosom, ruffle on sleeves and collar, of Kur- 
sheedt’s Standard Tucking. The garment is 
trimmed with Hamburg insertion and edging. 
The front is fastened with pearl buttons, and 
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an ornamental loop bow of pale pink ribbon 
is tied at the throat. 

Fig. 28.—Neat chemise with yoke and sleeves 
of Kursheedt’s Standard lace insertion and 
tucking ; bordered all around with a strong 
home-made lace. 

Fig. 29.—Underskirt of Kursheedt’s Stan- 
dard all-over tucking, so popular for skirts, 
drawers, yokes, and sleeves. 

Fig. 30.—Child’s petticoat with fitted waist 
of long cloth or muslin, and skirt of fine Gil- 
bert flannel, richly finished with Kursheedt’s 
Standard silk embroidery in beautiful designs 
of flowers and leaves, with scallops in button- 
hole stitch. 

Fig. 31.—Corset cover ; half high neck, fit- 
ted to the form. Yoke and short sleeves made 
of Kursheedt’s Standard puffing, edged with 
ruffle of the same material. 

Figs. 32 and 33.—Stylish costume, in woolen- 
twill, a new fabric, in dark rich green, suitable 
in color and weight for February, March, and 
The skirt, walking- 
dress length, is edged with side-plaitings, and 
is trimmed with wide bands of ‘‘ Kursheedt’s 
Standard embroidered tinsel braid ;’? the dark 
green braid being embroidered in gold chain 
stitch, in graceful oriental scroll pattern. The 
overskirt forms most graceful drapery, with 
shawl point in the back. It falls open at the 
left side, and discloses bands of gold embroi- 
dered braid on the underskirt, either side of 
the overskirt being bordered with lines of the 
gold embroidered braid. The open jacket- 
basque skirt is vandyked back and front, and 
is trimmed all round, on collar and cuffs, with 
the gold embroidered braid. The inside per- 
fect-fitting vest of chamois skin is fastened 
with gold buttons, and the neck and sleeves are 
finished with Kursheedt’s Standard ruching. 

Fig. 34.—Walking costume for lady. Cloak 
made of heavy brown brocaded plush, trimmed 
with plain plush and passementerie ornaments. 
Bonnet of brown velvet, trimmed with aigrette 
and feathers. 

Fig. 35.—Costume for girl of nine years 
made of gray cloth and velveteen. The skirt 
is trimmed with the cloth with velveteen above 
in a deep puff. The polonaise is out in deep 
tabs; the collar, cuffs, back drapery and plaited 
front being of velveteen. Felt hat trimmed 
with velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 36.—Hat of navy-blue felt, trimmed 
with velvet and breast of bird. 

Fig. 37.—Hat of brown felt, trimmed with 
beige-colored surah and wings. 

Fig. 38.—Hat of gray felt, faced with puffed 
velvet; trimmed with gray velvet, birds and 
plumes. 7 
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FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Can there be in the world a more sorrowful 
spectacle than last year’s dress? Sometimes 
the brilliant colors are gone, and it looks dull 
and ugly ; entirely unfit, we think, at the first 
glance, for even ordinary wear; but we had 
calculated that it should answer for this season, 
and second thoughts lead us to decide how we 
can best make it look as good, if not better, 
than new. We will first examine the skirt of 
our dress and see what it needs. Did we say 
‘‘what it needs’? At a first glance it looks as 
if everything was needed, but by systematizing 
the needs, we will find that our task is not as 
herculean as a first glance leads us to imagine. 
The edge of the skirt is frayed, worn and faded, 
and having no goods of the same kind, we must 
use something else to freshen it up; cut off the 
defaced part and finish around the edge ; then 
put a narrowrufile of a contrasting color around 
so that it falls under the dress proper. If the 
drapery is scant or old fashioned, use some of 
the same material to mix in with it, or, better 
still, put plaited panels down the sides of it, 
and drape the skirt more bouffante than it was ; 
this will make the dress look entirely different 
from lastseason. If the material can be turned 
(having the same surface on both sides) it will 
repay to carefully rip up and make over with 
the different material as we have suggested. 

But though the fashions have changed since 
last season, there has certain modes come in 
which are distinctly favorable toeconomy. The 
first of these is the wearing of bodices of a 
different color from the skirt. This is always a 
help to those who have to repair the ravages 
of time. Skirts nearly always wear better 
than a bodice; but frequently they are too 
tight, and so become unserviceable. But if the 
skirt is good, a Jersey waist can be used; for 
the house and for evening wear nothing can be 
prettier than a bodice of deep crimson or blue 
surah, cut pointed in front, and either rounded 
in the back or cut in tails, or else cut out all 
the way round in tiny tabs. Velveteen or 
velvet can also be used for a bodice. Suppos- 
ing that we desire to use the old bodice again ; 
one must see what can be done with it. If 
the buttons and button-holes look shabby, a 
gay-colored handkerchief thrust into the breast 
serves to cover a multitude of sins, or a thick 
frillof lace sewn around the neck and continued 
down the front of the bodice, as far as the waist, 
is another excellent means of freshening a toi- 
lette. Better still is a movable waistcoat, fast- 
ening on with a few hooks, so as to be taken on 
and off at pleasure. It must be nicely shaped, 


and made of silk or velvet. 








The little trimmings of a dress make such a 
difference. Folds of lace, crépe lisse, or illu- 
sions being put in at neck and wrist will make 
amends for a somewhat indifferent dress ; these 
folds are double and are more fashionable than 
ruches, although not as becoming. Lace turned 
down at the neck, and turned up round the 
sleeves hides just that part which looks shabby 
soonest. When lace is put around the neck it 
is put on much fuller than formerly, and not so 
stiff. It is gobbled on to the dress in careless 
folds, and a bunch of natural flowers tucked in 
at one side. 

A girl with quick eyes finds many oppor- 
tunities of noticing styles when she goes out; 
she will take in the different styles of dress 
at a glance, and choose what is best to follow. 

Natural flowers are the greatest embellish- 
ment to an evening gown, and there is no ex- 
cuse for being without them in summer or win- 
ter, if a few plants will be kept and cared for. 
Let every girl who goes in for button-hole bou- 
quets keep a little reel of wire, and a nice, 
useful fern or two to pick from; the commonest 
flowers look well when made up with ferns, and 
as she gets used to making bouquets, her taste 
will develop, and her fingers grow defter, so 
that her bouquets will look like professional 
work. 

People will tell you that doing up old toilettes 
is sorry work, as they rarely repay you for the 
time and trouble spent upon them; but if the 
dress is to be worn at all, it is worth while to 
make it look as well as it can, and we flatter 
ourselves that when some of these simple ex- 
pedients have been tried, no one would recog- 
nize last year’s dress. 

Just after the Holidays the thrifty home 
mother usually devotes herself to the construe- 
tion of the family underwear, and such outside 
garments as it is safe to prepare before the in 
coming of late spring and summer styles ; and 
while sewing machines have, in a measure, 
served to expedite the family sewing, they have, 
as well, created a taste for more lavish decora- 
tions than were used when all needle-work was 
done by hand, and almost every family phys- 
ician can testify to the ill effects of running the 
machine. Hence, ladies cannot fail to recognize 
the health and labor-saving advantages vouch- 
safed to them in the white goods, specially pre 
pared by steam-worked machines, to take the 
place in the decorative parts of garments, which 
have been heretofore formed by the maker of 
each article, such as yokes and sleeves, panels 
and finishings of dresses and aprons for ladies, 
misses, and children; fronts of night-gowns, 
collars and cuffs, chemise bosoms, under-waists 
or corset covers, dressing sacques, and the lower 
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portions of drawers, indeed everything that can 
be made of tucked goods, or rows of Hamburg 
or lace insertion, let in between clusters of tucks, 
or the rolled and whipped-over puffs, which 
come apart very easily if the thread is at all 
defective. 

Another feature to be noted in these recent 
introductions is, that they are made ornamental 
either all over, or on and of the same materials 
of which the various parts of the garment can 
be formed, be it lawn, mull, cambric, nainsook 
or long-cloth; the tuckings being the entire 
length of the piece of white goods, while the 
rows of woven insertion in various lace effects, 
alternate with the clusters of tucks, and as 
parts or entire garments can be cut from the 
silk and oriental lace net, which is in full net 
width, and is sold by the yard, so these white 
laundrying materials are to be used; the varie- 
ties of puffing, all-over and lace tuckings in 
countless numbers of qualities and designs, 
costing less than one can buy the fabric, with 
necessary Hamburg or lace for insertion, not in- 
cluding the work of tucking and sewing in the 
rows of trimming, with the extra advantage of 
having all parts of the garment wear alike, be- 
ing made of one kind and grade of material. 
Chemises are less full than they used to be ; they 
are not gauged into the neck-band, but are semi- 
fitting ; nevertheless, the prettiest models are 
gauged in front at the neck, and again at the 
waist, or rather just above the waist. The nar- 
row pointed gores are no longer let into the sides, 
as it has been found by experience that extra 
fullness is inconvenient; the only two seams are 
the lightly curved side seams, although fre- 
quently there is a seam in the middle of the 
back to shape the chemise. With the vooler 
weather silk underclothing has by many been 
again resorted to. 

Many fashionable trousseaux have lately been 
made of pale colored or white surah, and of 
printed foulard, edged with an insertion and 
flounce of lace in place of a hem. The neck is 
open in a point back and front, and is trimmed 
with a drapery of white lace, secured here and 
there by a blue or pink satin bow. 

Nothing could be simpler, nor more absolutely 
unadorned than the foot covering par excellence 
of to-day. No fancy work, embroidery, stitch- 
ing, beading, or even irrelevant fancy buttons 
are visible. The boot is ornamental only in its 
quality, which is of kid, the finest and softest. 
The toe portion is roomy yet shapely. The heel, 
with not a suggestion of the ‘‘French bend’’ 
about it, is yet graceful, and the sole of the 
foot is broad enough to allow of promenading 
without having to stop every few moments to 
give a rest to the pinched and rebellious foot. 





In winter cloaks size and shape seem more 
important than costliness of material in order 
to be pronounced elegant. A long mantle, how- 
ever handsome, is not accounted dressy for a 
young married lady unless it is short and well- 
fitted to the figure, at least at the back. It is 
trimmed with a profusion of lace, fancy galoons, 
passementerie of all styles, besides embroidery 
patterns of the most elegant and elaborate 
kind. The shorter garments are considered 
very stylish and are really more appropriate 
for full dress wear than the very long wraps 
which so completely hide the rich toilette be- 
neath. The short mantle is often exchanged 
for the jacket, which forms the bodice of the 
dress. Some of these jackets are short or semi- 
long, opening over a vest, and showing more or 
less of it. The fronts are simply bound, like 
those of a gentleman’s waistcoat, or else they 
are edged round with stitching; some have 
buttonholes on both sides, with two rows of 
buttons. Cloth or thick hairy vigogne, in dark 
blue or any shade of gray, are the materials 
most employed for these jackets. 

But the fashion of such jacket-bodices does 
not in any way exclude that of a variety of 
dress bodices, some with a deep point in front, 
and cut princess fashion at the back, or else 
with a round waist; or again, with a waist- 
band in front only, and a postillion-basque 
behind. In that case the waistband comes . 
from the seams under the arms, and is fastened 
in front with a buckle, a clasp, or one, two, or 
three artistic buttons. 

Thick woolen material, such as vigogne, serge, 
cloth, and limousine, are not suited for 
making up elaborate and complicated draperies. 
With such goods the best way is to make a 
round tunic, drawn up high on one side. Its 
plaits are fastened down under a large bow of 
velvet, if the trimming of the dress admits of 
velvet, or by a simple metal buckle if the cos- 
tume has no trimming. In any case, the skirt 
of such a costume is little or not at all trimmed ; 
at most two or three rows of galoon, or of vel- 
vet ribbon are placed round the foot, and very 
often only one row of very wide mohair galloon, 
embroidered with wool-silk. Large collars and 
cuffs of bead work are a new and favored 
ornament for bodices. 

Snake-skin collars and cuffs are worn with 
cloth suits. 

Crimson dresses for evening wear are prettily 
covered with black or white lace. 

Watteau trains of lace are worn on evening 
costumes of satin and brocade. 

Round velvet caps and bonnets of the color 
of the dress are fashionable for street wear. 

‘¢ Honiton point’’ is the name of a new im- 
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itation lace in which the design is outlined by 
silk. 

The rarest and most expensive stockings are 
those of fine Brussels lace. 

Marabout feather bands are used to decorate 
dresses and mantles. 

People who have an over abundance of color 
should adopt gray. With a rosy blonde it is 
a success. 

Many of the corded trimming ribbons have 
the cord running lengthwise. Some have the 
cord cut here and there. 

Tufts of ostrich feathers decorate the skirts 
and draperies of many elaborate evening 
dresses. 

Fanciful muffs, made of black frisé, are 
gathered at both ends and lined with crimson 
or old gold satin. 

Lace is used to excess in millinery, and even 
in mid-winter torms the entire bonnet; the 
trimming being feathers and bands of fur. 





NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRES- 
PONDENT. 


The season for evening parties, receptions, and 
fancy dress balls is now at its height, and I 
thought, as the latter are especially fashionable 
this year, that your readers might like some 
hints about them. A new departure has re- 
cently been taken, in so much that the hostess 
frequently limits her guests to one set of char- 
acters, such as those in Dickens’s works, or Sir 
Walter Scott’s, or Shakespeare’s, or gives them 
some special period from which their costume 
must be chosen. Sometimes all must appear as 
court ladies of various reigns. Again, all are 
desired to array themselves as flower girls of 
different countries. Or, perhaps, the edict may 
go forth that only strictly pastoral dresses are 
to be worn. At first sight it might seem that 
this limitation would result in a certain mon- 
otony, but when we reflect that the shepherds’ 
and shepherdesses’ and peasants’ dresses of all 
ages and climes are available for choice, this 
fear will be at once dispelled. Among them 
will be found costumes suitable for the short, 
the tall, the thin, the stout, the brunette, and 
the blonde. Beginning, then, with a dress 
from a very early period, we would suggest a 
Gireek shepherdess’s dress for a pretty, fair 
girl. It consists of a full, white skirt, just 
coming below the knees, trimmed with a blue 
border of the Greek key pattern; a full, low 
bodice with short sleeves, edged with a like 
blue pattern ; a blue ribbon girdle, white stock- 
ings, and blue shoes, laced across and rather 
high. A wreath of wild flowers round the head; 
some should also hang loosely from one shoul- 





der across the bosom, and a crook with wild 
flowers should be carried in the hand. Either 
low neck and short sleeves, or an under-bodice 
high and long sleeved can be worn. But we 
must not devote all our letter to fancy costumes ; 
we reserve some hints for general evening } 
dresses. 

Young married ladies and young ladies of | 
eighteen to five and twenty, still refuse to wear 
trains at dancing parties. They are certainly | 
wise, as the train loses all its grace when held | 
up in the hand. Flounced skirts are fashion- 
able, with flounces of lace or pinked-out faille, 
or with a single deep flounce softly plaited; 
plain skirts of silk are also worn, magnificently 
embroidered with pearl designs and pendants, 
A toilette prepared for a young matron of six 
and twenty is of Nile blue velvet, and cream 
satin embroidered with pearls. The whole 
front of the dress, skirt, and corsage is of em- 
broidered satin. The rest of the dress is a 
redingote tunic and corsage of Nile-blue velvet; 
the neck cut square in front, the sleeves just 
reaching the elbow. A high Medici collar of 
the embroidered satin completes the toilette. 
Beautiful ball toilettes are made of crépe and 
tulle, also of cream or white blonde. These are 
useful toilettes, especially the lace, as the skirts 
can be worn with polonaises of heavier material 
for dinner parties. The draperies of such 
dresses are short, and the corsage has a long 
point back and front. Very little sleeve is 
worn, and the neck is cut low and oval, edged 
with a wide lace berthe or drapery of gauze. 

The dog collar, a substitute for ordinary 
necklaces, is a detail of evening dress which I 
must not forget. It is a great boon for ladies 
who do not possess much jewelry, as, although 
they frequently consist of rows of real pearls 
or diamond stars sewn upon satin or velvet; yet 
more frequently they are made with strings of 
coral or ordinary beads. The width varies ac- 
cording to the length of the neck, but as much 
as possible the number of bead rows should be 
uneven, and the beads should not be too large. 
Coiffures are still very high. A simple 8 on the 
top of the head is now the style generally 
adopted, while the hair is waved or frizzed over 
the forehead, but not quite as much over the 
eyes as last winter ; one single flower is placed 
rather forward at the side. Flowers or jewel 
are favorite ornaments, but feathers are not 
much worn this winter. 

Gloves are as long as ever, and always of the 
unglazed kid, called in Paris Peau de Suéde; 
they are fashionably worn of a light or medium 
shade of beige with even the most dressy toi- 
lettes. No one but brides now wear white 
gloves. Shoes and slippers are of the color of 
the dress. The stockings should match the 
dress or its trimmings ; they are plain, of silk , 
or fine Lisle thread, with embroidered clocks. ; 

Let me note, for the theater or concert-room, 
the last pretty novelty in bonnets. It is the 
butterfly bonnet, the border of which falls like 
small wings on each side of the head. It is 
made of chenille, satin, or velvet, and trimmed 
in front or at the side with feathers put on m 
large clusters. FasHion. 
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MIDWINTER FANCIES. 

Morbid sentiment is not a modern failing. 
When a gentleman compliments a lady with any 
legitimate gift or attention, he does so politely, 
but with very little ‘‘gush,’’ and with none of 
the old-time nonsense, if nonsense it was, which 
some will dispute. In a word, the beau of the 
period gives more but he generally means less 
than his grandfather did. A costly bouquet of 
rare roses at a dollar a piece is often sent quite 
indifferently to the belle of the evening, and 
there is not a whit of sentiment enfolded in its 
satin-paper envelope. The florid garden nose- 
gay, delivered a century ago, with a little 
“cocked hat’’ of perfumed paper, meant in- 
finitely more. This assertion will doubtless 
raise dispute, but it is sufficiently explained by 
the reflection that the men of our time do not 
dissipate their devotion as our forefathers did. 
In the days of auld lang syne, it was a mascu- 
line devoir to worship the whole fair sex; now 
each has his especial guardian goddesses. Men 
are still sufficiently gallant, but they are only 
that. They are no longer sentimental over wo- 
men because they are women; they pride them- 
selves on their various special affaires.- This 
fact is proven by the decadence of certain old- 
time customs. Witness the Valentine. The 
era of love-knots, bleeding hearts, and turtle- 
doves is unmistakably past. A lace paper token 
with sentimental mottoes is a matter for joking, 
though some different type of expression is held 
in good esteem. On St. Valentine’s day, any 
gentleman may, without abandoning himself to 
“softness,’’ send a little tribute of admiration 
toa lady,and yet not commit himself. Cards, 
in the present wide meaning of the term, are 
the most common form of remembrance; but 
flowers, books, music, and candy are perfectly 
proper. Among lovers there is a quaint custom 
reviving, which is that of sending bows of hand- 
painted ribbon, tied in a love-knot. These 
“love-knots’’ are also utilized as favors at the 
Valentine german. This last is a danse @ la 
mode, wherein the lady has the privilege of de- 
clining the partner who presents himself and 
says :— 

‘¢ Fairest creature, I am thine! 
Will you be my Valentine ?”’ 
In another figure the leader acts as postman to 
deliver a number of ‘‘ Valentines,’’ each con- 
taining a name, but having no address without. 
The gentleman dances with the lady whose 
name is in his ‘‘ Valentine,’’ or she becomes his 
partner for the german. 

To go back a little; the question of appropri- 
ate gifts seems to open the way for a few sugges- 
tions as towhat and how one may give or take 





without violating les convenances, which is the 
French for propriety. A gentleman may spend 
all the money he can afford on a lady in sup- 
pers, rides, opera, bouquets, etc., but it is not 
permitted to him to make her a present unless 
he is engaged to her, or unless he is a family 
friend. If a gentleman has the bad taste to 
offer a gift, the lady has a perfect right to de- 
cline—indeed, she is required to; and even 
where there is an engagement, society requires 
a delicate sense of propriety. It is bad taste 
to give or receive anything that can be worn. 
Society would accept a house and lot, perhaps, 
but a sealskin sacque or an India shawl would 
never doin the world. There is a “‘ set’? among 
the exclusively elegant who ape the antique 
manners in this respect ; some who go in quite 
extensively for the etiquette of engagements. 
This severe minority will not suffer any kind of 
a familiarity from a lover, who is expected to 
maintain the most deferential manner toward 
his betrothed. He may hardly venture to touch 
her hand more than is necessary, and the ecstacy 
of kissing is positively denied him. Among the 
most proper people, a betrothed pair are always 
studiously formal in public. A young lady 
about to be married may not receive her lover 
within ten days of the wedding, nor may she 
appear in public herself. 

The form of weddings varies with the whim 
of the contracting parties, but a morning wed- 
ding, where the gentlemen wear frock coats, 
and the ladies demi-toilettes, is considered 
most elegant. Eleven o’clock is the most pop- 
ular hour, but the service and reception is 
always by gas or candle light, the latter being 
the ‘‘swellest.’’ Floral decorations at weddings 
are carried to excess. Besides the conventional 
bell formed of lilies and roses, the blooming 
canopy and omnipresent horseshoe, we now 
have billing turtle-doves made of flowers, bows 
and arrows, bleeding hearts of Jacquiminot 
roses, altars, and flaming torches, clasped hands, 
and I know not what. A very showy decora- 
tion at a wedding reception is a floral scroll re- 
presenting the marriage contract, the names of 
the bride and groom being worked out in flow- 
ers. Brides are still arrayed in white, with 
liberal adornments of silver brocade, etc., but a 
new English idea is a dress of flaming red. A 
widow, at her second marriage, is never per- 
mitted to wear white, and is usually expected 
to appear inavery pronounced costume of some 
distinct order. A turquoise blue velvet, em 
broidered in gold, was a recent robe worn by a 
lady at her second wedding. Very gorgeous, 
oriental looking gowns of plush, with tinsel 
embroidery, are now fashionable. Perhaps the 
modes indoors were never more brilliant, and 
without never more subdued than they are 
during the present season. Mux. Bon Ton. 








PRACTICAL HINTS UPON ORESSMAKING. 


The lining of your dress having been fitted, it 
is necessary to rip it all carefully apart, crease 
all the seams down, and proceed to cut out the 
material. For silk, woolen, or cotton, the ma- 
terial should always be double, so that you cut 
the corresponding parts together. The lining 
has now to be pinned closely upon the material. 
If you are using a figured material, with an up- 
and-down pattern, take care that the pattern is 
right before cuttiug, or you may waste a good 
deal of it. If striped, be most careful in cut- 
ting, so that the stripes meet where the seams 
join in the centre of the back, and at the side 
piece next back. Now, when all the separate 
parts of the bodice are pinned upon the mate- 
rial cut, unpin the fronts, and place the ma- 
terial upon the lining, back to back; pin the 
material to the lining at the shoulder and neck, 
material towards you, and smooth with the hand 
from the shoulder downwards, pinning as you 
smooth, so as to slightly stretch the material 
upon the lining. After having thus stretched 
it downwards stretch and pin it across in the 
same manner, smoothing it with the hand. 
After having pinned each piece of the bodice in 
the manner described, commence the tacking. 
You must now have the lining towards you. 
Tack with white or any odd lengths of colored 
cotton that will show upon the material. In 
tacking, be particular to follow all the creases 
made in the lining from the first fitting; it is 
also often necessary to take small plaits in the 
lining to make it fit properly, that are not put 
in the outside material ; these should be sewed 
before the material is basted on. In tacking the 
material upon the lining tack with short stitches. 
Proceed to tack the bodice together, following 
the rules given last month; be particular that 
the rounded part of the side piece rext back, if 
long seams are not used, should be shorter than 
the corresponding part of the back ; the object 
of this is to make the back set perfectly. Be 
very careful that the little fullness is equally 
divided, so that when tacked and stitched, it is 
imperceptible. The corresponding side piece 
must be treated in the same manner. Our ex- 
perience is that it is much better to have your 
material on the right side, that is, outside, as it 
will be worn for this final fitting, as it allows for 
the size taken up by the seams when next you. 
Slightly notch all the seams at the waist to al- 
low for the curve of the figure, and your bodice 
is now ready for fitting. It is quite possible 
that, however well your pattern may be cut, 
and however carefully you may have tacked 
it, the difference in the elasticity of the mate- 


rial may slightiy affect the fit, and some altera- | 





tions may be needed. Notch the turnings at 
the waist three times at intervals of about one 
inch, cut open the bust plaits to within an inch 
of the tops, and notch in thesame manner. Put 
your bodice on gently, so that you remove no 
pins, and break no tackings. Have a large sup. 
ply of good pins at hand. Begin your fitting 
from the throat by pinning the front of the bo- 
dice, observing to put the first pin at the neck, 
Pin to the tacking threads down the front of bo 
dice, making no alterations at present, unless 
the bodice is too tight, when, of course, you let 
it out so as to meet comfortably down the front. 
Pass the hand from the front towards the side 
piece under the arm, and smooth the bodice so 
as to see if it fits sufficiently close to the figure; 
do not make it extremely tight, as the stitched 
seams will not give to the same extent as the 
tacked ones. Care should be taken to let out 
both the seams of the sides you are fitting to 
the same extent. If the bodice appears to be 
very tight, let out a little from the front, as, if 
too much increase is made at the side piece 
seams, the armhole will be too large. Now 
pass the hand from the bust to the shoulder 
upwards and remove the pins, if there is need 
of alteration. Look well to the bust plaits, 
and alter, should they be too high or too low, 
Sometimes there is need to take in a little at the 
middle seam at the back. Place a pin exactly 
at the bend of the waist, back and front; that 
is, if the tacking-thread is not already at the 
right place. See that the tacking-thread at 
the throat is in the right place; if too high or 
too low, mark the line it should be with a few 
pins, and notch within a quarter inch of the 
fitting line. The armholes of the bodice should 
not be shaped until the last, as they so easily 
stretch ; notch them all around, and raise the 
arm of the person being fitted, so as to cut 
away all the surplus, in order to conform to the 
proper shape and size of the arm. In some case 
you may find that your bodice fits perfectly, 
when the following observations will not be 
needed ; but should this not be the case, we will 
give you directions to follow closely, to correct 
any misfitting part. This is done by tacking 
to the line of pins before removing them. Be 
sure, before removing any pins, to tack closely; 
after that, remove all pins. You will have fit- 
ted only one side of the bodice, which should be 
the right-hand side. Now correct the left-hand 
by the right-hand side, pin all the original 
tackings of the two sides, to correspond exactly 
with each other round the armhole, the neck, 
and the under arm seams. If the bust plaits 
have been altered, pin the seams very carefully 
together, and pin round the corrected tacking ; 
turn the left hand front towards you, and tack 
to the pins. Next month we will give direc- 
tions for making the bodice that is now ready 
for sewing. 
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POULTRY AND GAME. 


It is an important matter for the housekeeper 
to have some rules by which she can choose the 
poultry and game necessary for use. The best 
chickens have soft, yellow feet, short, thick legs, 
smooth, moist skin, plump breast ; and the car- 
tilage on the end of the breast-bone is soft and 
pliable. Pin feathers always indicate a young 
bird, and long hairs an older one. The bodies 
of capons are very plump and fat, and larger in 
proportion than those of fowls or chickens. The 
meat is of finer flavor. Old fowls have long, thin 
necks and feet, and sharp scales ; the flesh has a 
purplish tinge, and they usually have a large 
amount of fat. The best turkeys have smooth, 
black legs, with soft, loose spurs, full breasts, 
and white, plump flesh, Geese and ducks should 
be young, not more than a year old, have white, 
soft fat, yellow feet, and tender wings, and be 
thick and hard on the breast. The windpipe 
should break when pressed with the thumb and 
finger. Wild ducks have reddish feet. Tame 
ducks have thick, yellow feet. Young pigeons 
have light, red flesh on the breast, and full, 
flesh-colored legs. Old pigeons are thin, and the 
breast very dark. Wild pigeons are cheaper, 
but are dry and tough unless stewed. Stall-fed 
pigeons are the best. Sguabs are young, tame 
pigeons, and always have pin feathers. Grouse, 
partridge, and quail should have full, heavy 
breasts, dark bills, and yellowish legs. Young 
rabbits should have smooth, sharp claws, tender 
ears and paws, and short necks. Venison should 
be dark red, with some white fat. Below is 
given a table, showing when game is in season 
in the Northern States. 
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53 Indicates the month when the game is good.’ 
= Indicates the months when it is in particularly 
ened condition. 


All poultry should be dressed as soon as killed. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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The feathers come out more easily when the fowl 
is warm, and when stripped off toward the head. 
If the skin be very tender, pull the feathers out 
the opposite way. Use a knife to remove the 
pin feathers. Singe the hair and down by hold- 
ing the fowl over a roll of lighted paper held 
over the fire. Cut off the head, and if the fowl 
is to be roasted, slip the skin back from the 
neck, and cut the neck off close to the body, 
leaving skin enough to fold over on the back. 
Remove the windpipe ; pull the crop away from 
the skin on the neck and breast, and cut off close 
to the opening into the body. Be careful not to 
tear theskin. Always pull out the crop from the 
end of the neck, rather than through a cut inthe 
skin, which, if made, has to be sewed together. 
Cut through the skin about two inches below the 
leg joint ; bend the leg at the cut by pressing it 
on the edge of the table, and break off the bone. 
Then pull, not cut, out the tendons. If care be 
taken to cut only through the skin, these cords 
may be pulled out easily, one at a time, with 
the fingers. Or take them all out at once by 
putting the foot of the fowl against the casing 
of a door, then shut the door tightly and pull 
on the leg. The tendons will come out with the 
foot; but if once cut they cannot be removed. 
The drumstick of a roast chicken or turkey is 
greatly improved by removing the tendons, 
which always become hard and bony in cook- 
ing. There is a special advantage in cutting 
the leg below the joint, as the ends of the bones 
afford more length for tying, and after roasting 
this is easily broken off, leaving a clean, un- 
burned joint for the table. Cut out the oil bag 
in the tail. 

To dress a fowl for roasting, make an incision 
near the vent; insert two fingers, loosen the fat 
from the skin, and separate the membranes lying 
close to the body. Keep the fingers up close to 
the breast bone, until you can reach it beyond 
the liver and heart, and loosen on either side, 

Next month we will finish about preparing 
a fowl, which space will not now admit ef. 

To those who do not care to take the trou- 
ble of preparing game and dainty dishes, we 
would recommend the reading of the pamphlet 
just issued by E. Bradford Clarke & Co., south- 
west corner Broad and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., ‘‘Good Living made Easy ;’’ a 
publication containing information concern- 
ing prepared foods in every form and variety, 
with a comprehensive list of all kinds of eat- 
ables put up in approved styles, in cans, boxes, 
bottles, and jars. This interesting and valu- 
able aid to housekeepers will be sent free to any 
address upon application to the publishers. 








WORK DEPARTMENT. 


A. Worxk-BaskET AND STAND. 


The stand is of bamboo and wicker. A bag 
pocket of copper-colored plush forms the re- 
ceptacle for the work, while below is a small 
plush-covered tray. A rouleau of plush and 
satin edges the rim of the bag, also a tasselled 
silk fringe. Large silk pompons and cord also 
decorate the stand. 


B. DreEssinG-SLipPER: TRICOT. 


Materials: 24 0z. blue double Berlin wool. 

Commence at the toe, make a chain of nine 
stitches. 

lst Row: Work up one loop through each of 
four stitches, two through the next, one into 
each of the four next stitches. Work off in the 
usual way. 

24 Row: Work up a loop through the back 
perpendicular loop of each stitch except the 
center stitch, through this work a loop, pass 
the wool over the hook, and work up another 
loop. 

3d Row: Work up a loop through the back 
perpendicular loop of each stitch, work off in 
the usual way. The second and third rows are 
repeated alternately until you have worked 
about four inches, or the length required to 
reach up to the instep. 

For the sides, work on eighteen stitches for 
the length required to reach to the middle of 
the heel, sew up with a needle and wool; sew 
the slipper to a cork sole lined with wool. 

For the crochet edge, work round the top of 
slipper three or more rows of double, working 
one double into each stitch of tricot. 

To make the holes for the ribbon to run 
through, work one treble into a stitch of tricot, 
one chain, pass over one stitch, and repeat. 

2d Row: One double into a stitch of last row, 
four chain, one treble into the first, pass over 
two stitches, and repeat. 

Run a narrow sarsenet ribbon through the 
holes in the first row, and tie it ina bow on the 
instep. 

Three wool balls are sewn to the front of 
slipper. 


C. BorpgeR : DRAWN-THREADS AND LONG-STITCHES. 

This border is suitable to be worked on table- 
eovers, antimacassars, or doilies of Java, Rus- 
sian, or congress canvas. The drawn-threads 
are worked over with linen thread of the same 
eolor as the canvas ; the long-stitches are work- 
ed in crewels of two or three shades. 


D. Tam O’SHanterR Cap: Knittine. 


Materials required: 1} oz. of silk, or 2 oz. of 
wool arrasene, four pins No. 12. 





This cap may be knitted in silk or wool arra- 
sene, in single Berlin wool. The number of 
stitches cast on must be regulated by the size of 
head the cap is intended tofit. For a head 
measuring twenty-one inches round, if the cap 
is to be worked in arrasene, cast on ninety- 
three stitches, that is thirty-one on each of three 
pins. 

With heather mixture cocoon wool, and pins 
No. 12, allow seven stitches and ten rows to 
each inch. Single Berlin wool will work out 
about the same. If the cap is knitted in wool 
it will not have the fluffy appearance shown in 
our illustration. If knitted with silk or wool 
arrasene it will be like the illustration. 

Ist to 12th Rounds: Plain knitting. 

13th Round : Knit three, knit one at the front 
and one at the back of the fourth stitch. Re- 
peat from the beginning of the round. 

14th to 16th Rounds: Plain. Repeat from 
the thirteenth round four times more. 

33d Round: Knit two, knit two together all 
round. : 

34th to 36th Rounds: Plain, repeat from the 
thirty-third round four times more, then knit 
only one plain round between the decrease 
rounds. When you have only four stitches on 
each pin cast off. 

Draw up the hole with a needle and wool and 
sew atuft in the centre. Slightly damp the 
cap, cut a circle of card the size to fit the crown, 
set it in the crown of the cap and let it remain 
until dry ; line the cap with silk. 


E. Square Pincusuion. 
Made of blue ribbed plush, trimmed with a 
puff of satin around it, with small pompons 
above ; larger pompons trim the corners. 


F. Grove Sacuer. 

The top flap is made of reddish-brown plush, 
and embroidered with a gold-edged design in 
silk. The back of the sachet consists of red- 
dish-brown satin and the lining of old gold col- 
ored satin, which is also used for the corner of 
the top part. The rims are edged with a cord 
composed of gold and silk threads, and finished 
with reddish-brown satin bows at the corners. 


G. L. Design FOR THE FRONT PART OF A CUSHION. 


This design is intended for a ground of dark 
olive-colored satin, on which the figures are 
skillfully applied in patchwork, the hair, the 
basket, the shoes, and the ribbons being em- 
broidered in satin stitch. Silk damassé is used 
for the appliqué scroll-work, and gold cord or 
gold threads for the edging and veining of the 
same, as the detail G shows. 
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H. Strocxine Purse. 


The stocking purse represented by the ac- 
companying cut is a tiny affair, and only in- 
tended for small gold and silver pieces. 

Materials necessary are a fine steel crochet 
hook and two balls of silk. The two balls will 
make half a dozen or more purses, but it is im- 
possible to buy a smaller quantity. The brass 
rods, chain, and ring may be bought at the fancy 
goods store for a trifle. 

Make a chain of thirty stitches of the lighter 
color, join and make two rows of short crochet 
stitch, taking care to join each row evenly. 
Then make two rows of the darker color, and 
continue to alternate the stripes until you have 
six of the first color used and five of the other. 

You are now ready for the heel. Crochet 
half way round with the darker silk, then turn 
and crochet back, making a chain of one when 
you turn; continue with thesame color, back 
and forth, until you have eight rows ; now nar- 
row twice in the center of each row for four rows, 
then fold together, wrong side out, and crochet 
the edges together smoothly. You have now 
bound off your heel. Begin at the center and 
crochet entirely round the stockings with the 
darker silk. To make the work lie perfectly 
smooth, it may be necessary to narrow once or 
twice as you would in knitting a gore for a 
larger stocking. There is such a difference in 
the work of different people that it is almost 
impossible to make exact rules as to stitches. 
One may work so closely that no narrowing 
will be necessary; another may crochet so 
loosely that the work may need to be decreased 
even more than two stitches. 

Make three stripes of each color for the foot. 
When you begin to narrow, decrease two 
stitches each row, always in the same place. 
The toe should be rather blunt, and if narrow- 
ing twice does not make it the required shape, 
decrease oftener. A little practice will make 
the matter right and give the proper propor- 
tions. 

When you have finished the toe, fasten the 
darker color into a stitch at the top of the 
purse ; make achain of four stitches, skip one 
stitch and fasten into the second edge stitch 
with a long crochet stitch. Make one chain, 
skip one, then a long crochet stitch until you 
have worked exactly half way across the stock- 
ing; work back in the same way until you 
have four rows. Take one of the brass rods 
firmly in the left hand and fasten it to this with 
a short crochet stitch, bringing the silk over 
the rod each stitch. Work the other half and 
fasten the remaining rod in the same way, not 
joining the two halves at all. 





J. K. Waut-Pocker. 

The foundation of this pretty pocket is a 
cheap Japanese fan. The pocket is formed of 
olive-green plush, cut the same shape, but 
rather larger than the fan; it is lined with silk 
and is edged with a narrow looped fringe of 
silk. Two sprays of embroidery are worked 
upon the velvet; any pretty sprays of flowers 
will answer for the purpose, or they may be or- 
namented in appliqué or silk embroidery; the 
plush is sewn to the fan at the edge with fancy 
stitches in colored silk; the handle and each 
top of the pocket is ornamented with cord and 
balls of wool. 


J. Trimmine : CRocHet. 


This trimming is worked with cotton of two 
sizes, Nos. 4 and 18. With No. 4 make achain 
twice as long as you require the work to be 
when finished. For the edge, work nine trebles 
with the finer cotton into a stitch of the chain, 
pass over five stitches and repeat. 

For the heading :— 

1st Row: Nine trebles into third of five chain 
passed over for the edge. Repeat. 

2d Row: One treble between the clusters of 
trebles of last row, three chain, one double into 
center of next cluster, three chain. Repeat 
from the beginning of the row. 

3d Row: One treble into center of three chain 
of last row, keep the top loop on the hook, one 
treble into the center of next chain, draw 
through all the loops on the hook, three chain. 
Repeat from the beginning of the row, working 
the next treble into the same stitch the last 
treble was worked into. 


TRANSFER Designs FoR Dornies 1n Ercuine. 
(See colored designs in front of book.) 


The designs given can be used upon linen 
damask doilies that come all ready for use, or 
they can be worked upon linen doilies of home 
manufacture which are now equally, if not 
more fashionable. Ordinary linen is used for 
this purpose, and a square of eight inches is a 
good size; these should be fringed out to 
the depth of half an inch, or they can be hem- 
stitched with half an inch hem. The design is 
fhen placed in the center and worked in etch- 
ing, or outline stitch with colored silk or cot- 
ton. Totransfer the design from the pattern 
given, first moisten the pattern slightly, then 
lay the material over and press with a warm 
iron. Be careful to cut off, or cover over the 
lettering at the bottom of the page, if this is 
not attended to it will also be transferred to 
the goods. 








OUR ARM CHAIR. 


A CONFIDENTIAL CHAT. 

The business of 1885 is now under way, and 
Gopey’s is fairly launched on its fifty-fifth year. 
Before us is spread a bright vista full of prom- 
ise, and we enter upon the year’s undertakings 
with confidence strengthened by the praise and 
support of a generous public. Our holiday sea- 
son has been an unusually prosperous and 
bright one, for our hearts have been made 
glad by very many warm testimonials from our 
old subscribers, and we have had the pleasure 
of making acknowledgments to a great many 
new ones who will stay with us throughout the 
coming year, and, doubtless, through many 
years tocome. We have been especially grat- 
ified, this season, by the many evidences we 
have received of a warm personal interest on 
‘he part of our patrons, which has manifested 
itself, not only in the pleasant form of compli- 
ments, but as substantial aid and co-operation. 
Many of our subscribers have taken the pains 
not only to assure us of their entire satisfac- 
tion with the magazine, but to solicit for us, 
voluntarily, new subscribers among their friends. 
Some, though not club-raisers, have sent in as 
many as four or five new subscriptions, besides 
renewing their own, and many have pleased both 
us and their friends by presenting them on 
Christmas or New Year with a copy of Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Book for 1885. This thoughtfulness 
proves to be a double advantage. Our readers, 
according to their own statement, were much 
pleased with the beautiful book with which we 
presented them last month, and it is our intention 
to keep firm hold on their approval by adding to 
and further improving the attractions of the 
book. If each of our patrons would take the inter- 
est that some have taken to secure us at least one 
new subscriber, we should be able to do still 
more for them. At present we are giving to 
our readers a full equivalent for their money, 
and in some instances more than is paid for; 
but we are quite content to do this, inasmuch 
as the management looks to its advertising 
sheets for its profit. All we ask of our sub- 
scription list is that it shall clear the cost of 
issuing the book, and as the list grows, bring- 
ing with it increased advertising, we can afford 
to do still more than we are doing now. We 
have always made it a point to conduct the 
magazine as though it were a trust given us by 
our subscribers. It is their money that pays for 
it, and we honestly desire that the magazine each 
month may prove a satisfactory dividend on 
their investment. They are always at liberty 
to express their sentiments, and as far as we 





consistently can we will comply with their 
wants and avoid what they dislike. Far from 
esteeming such criticism an impertinence, we 
invite it, for it is our earnest desire to give 
entire satisfaction. To those who have shown 
such kindly thought of our interests as we have 
mentioned, we present herewith our hearty 
thanks. Every kindness of this character igs 
promptly recognized and fully appreciated, and 
will not escape any attention that Gopry’s can 
fairly reciprocate. 





TICKS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


Another month has rolled away, bringing in 
its train more anxious thought of ‘“ hard 
times’’ than we have known for many days, 
The depression of trade, felt almost universally 
throughout all commercial countries, has re- 
sulted in a suspension of manufacturing indus- 
tries and a consequent afiliction of the working 
classes, thousands of whom are idle and indi- 
gent. If this calamity were felt in the United 
States alone, we might well concern ourselves 
with the cause, and grumble at the business prin- 
ciples that permit such an occurrence. But this 
misfortune is a common one, a legitimate ad- 
justment, so to speak, by which trade finds its 
own level, and we have much to be thankful 
for in that it transpires during a season when 
the mildness of the weather and fullness of the 
crops render it less disastrous than it would 
otherwise have been. Another happening of 
the month was the ominous explosion at the 
London Bridge, in England, where no law seems 
adequate to reach the dynamiters. Investiga- 
tion of the matter has not yet culminated sat 
isfactorily. Germany and England have entered 
deeply into the projects of the Congo Conference. 
The English claim the protectorate extending 
northwards to Benin, and southwards to Ambas 
Bay, comprising the whole Niger Country to the 
junction with the Benone River. The British 
government eyes with suspicion the designs of 
France and Portugal, but America receives the 
consideration of a neutral party. The French 
are making presumptuous movements in West 
Afriea, which Germany has taken measures to 
counteract. A warship has been stationed off 
the coast to check the pretensions of the French. 
The English and the Boers have come to an ami- 
cable agreement, but the Boers are leaning to 
ward Germany, and there is some apprehension 
of Anglo-German complications. In Madagascar 
the French have accomplished a notable victory, 
and now oceupy five points onthecoast. These 
victories have been offset, however, by a repulse 
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in China, where the most stubborn resistance is 
made. But by private advice it is intimated 
that the secretary of the Chinese Legation in 
London has submitted proposals to Earl Gran- 
ville, the British mediator, which France can 
accept. In Egypt no new developments are 
chronicled. The Wolseley expedition progresses 
favorably, but the outlook is still cloudy. 
Among the notable events elsewhere was the 
frightful earthquake in Spain, where fully three 
thousand lives were said to have been lost in 
Andalusia. 





HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 
mailed free on application to the Rumford Chem- 
ical works, Providence, R. I. 


TO THE COMPETITORS FOR GODEY’S 

$200 PRIZE. 

We desire to say to the unsuccessful compet- 
itors for GopEy’s $200 Prize, that at this date, 
January 1, 1885, we have already returned or 
destroyed all the MSS. which were uncondi- 
tionally declined. Such as we still retain are 
held for a second reading. Those who have not 
received their stories and have not advised us 
to destroy them, if unavailable, will be duly 
informed whether or not the MSS. are accepta- 
ble for publication in Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, and 
at what price. In the meanwhile, we must ask 
for a little patience, as our sanctum is blocked 
with MSS. awaiting consideration. 


THE CoMMITTEE. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1885. 





HOME GARDENS. 

The time is drawing nigh when the question 
of seeds and slips will agitate the minds of those 
who wish to beautify their homes as the flower 
season returns. We hope you mean to keep 
your household green with some pretty growth, 
for though we may not all be able to have an 
out-of-doors garden or beautiful parterre, we can 
each afford a window box, a basket, or a few 
potted plants to shed brightness and fragrance 
about us. To those who think of trying any of 
these small greenéry ventures, we would like 
to mention the names of several prominent deal- 
ers in seeds, bulbs, plants, and figwers who can 
furnish them (by express or mail) with any- 
thing they may desire. Our advertising columns 
contain the addresses of none but reliable 
dealers, and you will be perfectly safe in send- 
ing to any houses whose goods are noticed in 
our columns. 


“The Tale of the Tub’’ has a different tone 
since the invention of that wonderful washing 
compound known as JAMES PyYLE’s PEARLINE. 
Nor is it the Tub alone that sings a song of 





emancipated labor, but also the Wash-basin and 
the Dish-pan. This great Cleanser has almost 
transformed washdays into holidays, so much 
does it lighten the labor of the laundry. It is 
cheap, effectual, and harmless, three qualities 
that are seldom combined in such a manufac- 
ture. Every housekeeper should try PEARLINE. 
It is sold everywhere, and it works miracles. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after suffering a number of 
years from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, 
after trying every known remedy without suc- 
cess, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. 
Lawrence, 199 Dean St., Brooklyn, New York, 
will receive the receipt free of charge. 





A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE, 

Daintiness is the first requisite of fine house- 
keeping, and every woman who aims to excel 
in this the most admirable of all feminine arts, 
should try the famous cleansing composition 
known as ‘‘ Electro-Silicon.’’ For polishing all 
kinds of metal-ware there is nothing like it, and 
for burnishing silver it is unsurpassed. It will 
impart to the most unsightly utensils a brilliant 
polish, and will keep the kitchen appointments 
shining brightly, while it may be used without 
the slightest deleterious effect on the most costly 
metals, being free from all injurious acids or 
other hurtful chemical agents. The manufac- 
turers (72 John St., N. Y.) are so confident of 
the merits of ‘‘ Electro-Silicon,’’ that they only 
ask for a trial of it, and offer that to the public 
gratis. Any one desiring to test the efficacy of 
this polish can obtain a sample mailed free on 
application. 





BOOK TABLE. 


Orcuips. The Royal Family of Flowers with 
Illustrations from Nature—by Harriet Stewart 
Miner: Lee & Shepard, publishers, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Too lavish praise cannot be given to this 
book, whether viewed with the eye of an ar- 
tist, a botanist, or mechanic. From cover to 
cover it is a gem. The illustrations of the 
Orchids in colors are so exact as almost to de- 
ceive the observers into the belief that they are 
beholding the veritable plant of the élite of the 
floral kingdom. Bound handsomely in a gold 
bronze cover beautifully illustrated and decor- 
ated, it will undoubtedly serve as an elegant 
holiday gift for the most fastidious. Price, 
$15.00. 
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Owe Year’s Sxercu Book. [Illustrated and 
arranged by Irene E. Jerome; engraved by 
George T. Andrew. Lee & Shepard, publish- 
ers, Boston, Massachusetts. 


‘Cannot the hours that hurry by so fast be 
persuaded to tarry ?”’ 

The above query occurs in the early pages of 
this book, and the following pages most fitly carry 
out the suggestion, each page being so beauti- 
fully illustrated by choice engravings that the 
fingers linger on their edges ere turning to the 
next, while the fancy wanders through years 
of reminiscences suggested by the exquisite 
illustrations. It may truly be considered a 
souvenir holiday gift. Price, $6.00. 


Youne Forks’ Ipgas. By Uncle Lawrence. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., publishers, Philadelphia. 
Extra cloth, gilt. 243 pp.; price, $2.00. 
This book is a companion to the last year’s 

** Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores.’’ In an 
attractive manner this book gives a great deal 
of practical information on mechanical and 
scientific subjects. As an instructor it is an 
excellent book, and will be read with profit 
and pleasure by young people of inquiring 
minds. 


Our Youne Forks’ Josepuus. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. Illustrated, 8vo., 
extra cloth, gilt; $2.50. 

William Shepard, the editor of this book, has 
achieved a decided success in that he has pre- 
sented this generally considered (at least by 
the young) dry history in such a readable 
form as to secure the attention of the reader 
throughout. Mr. Shepard does not supplement 
any deficiency in the history by extracts from 
the Bible, though he indicates by note where- 
ever such deficiency exists. It brings the long 
story of Josephus down to a single volume, and 
is finely illustrated. 


A Picture Book or Piays anp Nursery Nom- 
pers. Marcus Ward & Co., publishers, 
New York. 

From ‘'1,2 Buckle my Shoe,’ to “I am 
mother’s love-bird, little Nellie Bly, if you 
oome andswing me you willsee me fly.’”? These 
books are sure to be hailed with delight in the 
nursery. 


Intimations of Immortality, by William 
Illustrated; Lothrop & Co., 


OpE. 
Wordsworth. 
Boston ; $2.00. 


This beautiful poem is exquisitely illustrated 
by such well-known artists as F. C. Hassam, 
Lungren, Miss L. B. Humphrey, W. L. Taylor, 
W.John, Harper, and Smedley. The mechani- 
cal make-up of the book exceeds the medium 





priced presentation book of the year, and igs 
certain to satisfy the artistic taste of the book- 
buying public. 


Poems or Sipngy Lanier. By Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Not only the admirers of Lanier’s poetry, but 
all sympathizers in a pure, noble genius will 
turn with pleasure to this volume of his com. 
plete poetical works, gathered and revised 
by his widow, and trace with interest the 
intellectual and artistic development of the 
poet, from the earliest recorded piece, written 
when he was serving as a youthful volunteer 
in the Southern army, to his latest and greatest 
work—‘‘Sunrise.’’ They will be able to detect, 
even in the juvenile productions, the germs of 
that spirit which flowered so sweetly in the 
**Symphony,’? and in *‘The Hymns of the 
Marshes.”’ 


THE WAGONER OF THE ALLEGHANIES. By T., 
Buchanan Reid. J. B. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. Extra cloth, gilt edges; $1.50. 
A charming little volume; the illustrations 

excellently represent the sentiment expressed, 

The book merits the success that it will un- 

doubtedly achieve. 


Basy’s Kinepom. Designed and illustrated by 
Annie F. Cox. Lee & Shepard, publishers, 
Boston. Extra cloth, gilt edge. Price, $3.75. 
This book may be properly termed a happy 

thought, and well merits its motto, ‘‘ The re- 
membrance of these things will be pleasant 
by and by.’’ The book is arranged for a re 
cord of the events, happenings, and incidents 
attending the progress of baby life from birth to 
the time of running beyond mamma’s apron 
strings. 

Tue Guest Book, by the same publishers, ar- 
ranged and illustrated by the same person, is & 
companion book in style of binding, will serve 
as a golden link in memory’s chain to all whe 
possess it and keep the record faithfully. 

Other books from these publishers are: 
‘Chats,’ in cloth, 226 pp.; $1.00; a collec 
tion of lively little sketches for young people, 
by G. Hamlen. ‘Perseverance Island, or the 
Robinson Crusoe of the 19th Century,’”’ by 
Douglass Frazzar. The author emulates Jules 
Verne rather than the author of Robinson 
Crusoe. It is a good boy’s book. ‘ Farnell’s 
Folly,”? by J. T. Trowbridge. Cloth, 469 pp.; | 
$1.50. Also, one of the series of Flaxie Friz- ! 
zle stories: ‘‘Flaxie Growing up.’’ Cloth, 
202 pp.; 75 cents. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Tur MENTOR. 
Wagnalls. 


By Alfred Ayres. Funk & 
lémo., red edges, cloth; $1.00. 

Is produced in size, binding, etc., uniform 
with the Verbalist, by the same author. The 
book contains much sensible advice for the 
guidance of men and boys on the usages of re- 
fined society, and is well worth the attention of 
those for whom it is written. 


Tue Seven AGEs or Man. 

Co., Philadelphia. 

Is one of the most elegant holiday books that 
has come to our table this month. It is a large 
quarto, perfect in print and typography, con- 
taining full-page designs representing the suc- 


J. B. Lippincott & 


cessive *‘ ages,’’ from the ‘‘ infant’’ to the ‘ last 

stage or all.’? These are photogravures from 

orignal paintings by R. S. Church, William St. 

John Harper, Thomas Hovenden, Gilbert Gaul, 

A. B. Frost, W. T. Smedley and Walter Shirlaw. 

These several distinguished artists have each 

apparently endeavored to surpass the other in 

honorable competition, and it is hard to say 
which has done the best. Price, $1.50. 

Tus ‘‘Common Sense Hovseno.p CALENDAR.” 
By Marion Harland. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $1.00. 

Is entirely unique in its design. The daily 
leatiets contain a collection of most excellent 
coking recipes, with additional hints for the 
management of the household. The calendar 
mount contains a charming picture of the 
author in her library. 

From the same publishers we have received 
Bermuda, an Idyl of the Summer Islands, by 
Julia C. R. Dorr. Cloth, 148 pp.. Price, $2.25. 


How to Live A CentuRY AND Grow GRACEFULLY. 
By J. M. Peebles, M.D. M. L. Hollbrook & Co., 
New York. Paper cover; 50 cents. 

‘In this book the author does not mention that 
every one can round up a life of usefulness to 
100 years, but that persons well born and of 
good habits should be able to do so. The writer 
is practical, and furnishes some rules that if 
followed would certainly make life more com- 
fortable if they did not lengthen it. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have issued in cheap 
form, ANNA Marta’s Hovsekgerine, by Mrs. 
S. D. Power. 16mo., cloth. Price, $1.00. 
This book should have a large sale, as its 

practical suggestions recommend it for every 

household. 

From the same publishers we have ‘‘ How 
they went to Europe.’’ As is usual with Mar- 
garet Sidney’s stories, the mind is roused to ac- 
tion by it. Several girls, who are disappointed 
because they are not able to accompany more for- 
tunate relatives abroad, determine to form a 





club and follow on the map the route of those 
who are actually traveling ; the club increases 
and lectures and stercopticon exhibitions are 
added. After a course of French travel in this 
fashion, a club is formed for the study of 
French. The influence of the book is decidedly 
good. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to the Rural New Yorker, a paper 
justly entitled to recognition as an authority on 
all that pertains to agriculture, horticulture, 
and floriculture. It is owned and edited by 
practical working farmers who speak intelli- 
gently on the subjects referred to. Henry 
Ward Beecher compliments it highly by saying 
that to have it once is to want it always. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


On A Marain. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hurlbert. 

Tue Buiack Poopte. By F. Anstey, author of 
Vice Versa, aud Nose Buioop, by Julian 
Hawthorne. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Hanp Book or Btunpers. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. : 

Twenty-stx Hovrs a Day. 
rop & Co. 

Doctor GRATTON. 
Co. 

A Protestant ConvERTED To CATHOLICITY. 
falo, N. Y.: Catholic Publication Co. 
Notes on Incersotu. Buffalo, N. Y.: Catholic 
Publication Co. 
MARRIED ABOVE HER. 

Peterson & Bro. 

Science In Sona. 


Boston: D. Loth- 
New York: D. Appleton & 


Buf- 


Philadelphia, Pa.: T. B. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 





MUSIC RECEIVED 
From C. J. Wuitney, Derrorrt. 

‘‘There is Dew for the Flowerette.’”’ Part song. 
By Thomas Hood. 

‘¢ A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea.’’ Chorus. 
Words by Allan Cunningham; music by Fran- 
cis Edward Gladstone. 

““Yule.’? Carol. Words by Edward Legge ; 
music by Alfred Caldicot. 

‘‘Q Memory.” Trio, for soprano, contralto, 
and tenor. Words by Miss Lydia Smith; musie 
by Henry Leslie. 

‘‘ Cossack Cradle Song.’’ Words by M. M. 
Bigelow ; music by M. Bachmetieef. 

‘How Many Sail Out That Never Sail In.” 
Song. Words and music by M. H. McChesney. 

‘* A Soldier’s Talisman.’’ Song. Words by 
B. J. Wyatt Smith ; music by Charles Oberthur. 

‘‘Break, Break, Break.’’ Words by Alfred 
Tennyson ; music by Thos. Anderton. 

‘*She’s a Bewitcher.’’ Song and dance. 
Words by Fred J. Thomas; music by J. E. 


_ Fancher. 








RECIPES. 


Romp Streak ROLLED AND STUFFED. 


Ingredients.—Two pounds of rump steak, 
Pepper and salt, 
Two ounces of lean ham, 
Quarter of a pound of suet, 
Six ounces of bread crumbs, 
Two eggs, 
Half a Lemon, 
One teaspoonful of mixed sweet 
herbs, 
One teaspoonful of parsley. 

Have the steak cut rather thin, sprinkle 
with pepper and salt. Make the stuffing of the 
bread crumbs; ham chopped finely, suet, the 
rind of half a lemon, parsely, herbs, seasoning, 
and eggs beaten. Spread the stuffing over the 
steak, roll up, tie it, and skewer firmly; roast 
before a clear fire for one hour and a half, bast- 
ing with butter or dripping. 


RassitT A LA CHASSEUR. 


Ingredients.—One rabbit, 
One quart of stock broth, 
Two onions, 
A piece of celery, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Some seasbning, and mixed herbs, 
Parsley, 
A glass of sherry wine. 

Chop the onions and celery very fine, place 
them in a stewpan with the butter and some 
seasoning ; place on a slow fire and let fry a 
light brown. Cut the rabbit in small joints, 
lay them in the stewpan on the vegetables, add 
the stock broth, a little finely chopped parsley 
and herbs; let boil and simmer one hour, then 
strain off the gravy and let it boil a few min- 
utes, add to it the wine; put the rabbit in the 
sauce, let boil and take off the scum as it rises. 
Place the rabbit in a hot dish, pour the sauce 
over, and serve immediately. 


HasHeD MEAT witH VEGETABLES. 
Ingredients.—Cold roast meat, 

A little flour, 

One onion, one carrot, a little cel- 
ery, 

Salt, cloves, a few peppercorns 
and allspice, 

One and a half pints of water, 

One egg, 

Potatoes or rice. 

Slice the remains of any cold roast meat very 
thin, cut off the browned edges, and dip each 
slice into a little flour. Break up the bones of 
the meat and put into a stewpan, with the 
onion chopped finely, carrot thinly sliced, chop- 
ped celery, salt, cloves, peppercorns and all- 





spice. Boil them in the water for one hour, 
skimming off all fat that rises, and thicken the 
gravy with a little browned flour, browned on 
a flat tin in the oven. Skim out the bones and 
scraps of meat, and put in the slices, and let 
the whole boil up for a few minutes. Make a 
wall of mashed potatoes or boiled rice around 
the edges of a dish and cover it with beaten 
egg, and brown it in the oven while the slices of 
meat are being heated through ; then turn the 
meat and gravy into the dish, and serve very 
hot. 

To Cuiariry Drippine. 
Ingredients.—Dripping, 

Water. 

For frying, the same dripping or clarified fat 
may be used avery long time ; when.it becomes 
brown and mixed with sediment place it in an 
iron pan, let it heat till a steam rises ; have 
ready a deep basin containing hot water, pour 
the hot dripping into this very little at a time 
to prevent it flying up; stir well. When quite 
cold the purified dripping will form a solid cake 
on the top, which must be taken off and wiped 
dry, and this is then ready for use again. A 
quicker way is to put the dripping and cold 
water together into a pan and bring to a boil; 
pour into a basin to cool. When cold remove 
and wipe the clarified dripping. 


ScALLOPED PoraToEs. 


Ingredients.—Cold potatoes, 
Pepper and salt, 
Four ounces of butter, 
Bread crumbs, 
Half a pint of milk. 


Slice cold boiled potatoes very thin, rather 
more than half-fill a baking-dish with them, 
put the milk and three ounces of butter cut in 
pieces over them, fill up the dish with bread 
crumbs, with the one ounce of butter that is left 


upon the top, bake until thoroughly heated and 
brown. 


RalseD WAFFLES. 


Ingredients.—One quart of flour, 
Teaspoonful of salt, 
One and a half pints of milk, 
Three tablespoonfuls of yeast, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Three eggs, 
Half a teaspoonful of soda. 


Put the yeast with the warm milk, butter. 


that has been creamed, and salt to rise over 
night. When required in the morning, add 
three eggs well beaten, and the soda dissolved 
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in warm water. Heat the waffle iron, butter it 
well, and fill nearly three-quarters full; take 
care not to scorch them. 


Spice CAKE. 


Ingredients.—Two cups of brown sugar, 
Two and a half cups of flour, 
One cup of milk (thick), 
One cup of lard or butter, 
Three eggs, 
Three-quarters of a nutmeg, 
Two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 
One teaspoonful of soda, 
One teaspoonful of ginger if de- 
sired. 
Mix all the ingredients well together and bake 
in jelly-cake pans ; when cool put a soft icing 
between the layers. 


CRULLERS. 


Ingredients. —One cup of sugar, 
Half a cup of butter, 
One egg, 
One cup of buttermilk, 
Half a teaspoonful of soda, 
Two cups of flour. 

Mix the butter and sugar together, add the 
buttermilk, eggs, flour, and soda; roll out thin, 
cut into shapes, rings, rounds, etc., and fry in 
boiling lard. Put this over the fire, and test 
the heat when it is well melted before you be- 
gin, by putting in a bit of dough; if it is hot 
enough the dough will rise immediately to the 
top. Putasmall peeled potato in the lard with 
the crullers, and leave it there until the frying 
is over. Turn each cruller once, and as soon 
as it is puffy and delicately browned, take up 
anddrain. Sift powdered sugar over them while 
hot. 


Apple Puppine. 


Ingredients. —Two cups of bread crumbs very 

fine, 

Two cups chopped apples, 

Three ounces of butter, 

A handful of raisins, seeded and 
chopped, 

. One tablespoonful of butter, 

Three-quarters of a cupful of brown 
sugar, 

Cinnamon and nutmeg to the taste. 


Butter a pudding dish; strew the bottom 
thickly with crumbs. On this spread a layer 
of chopped apple, sprinkle with raisins and tiny 
bits of butter, spice and cover with sugar. More 
crumbs follow, then apple, and so on until the 
dish is full. The top layer should be crumbs, 
and well buttered. Cover tightly, and bake 
until the apple juice bubbles through the crust 
and up atthe sides, and it is well browned. 
Send to table in the dish, and eat with butter 
and sugar, or pudding sauce. 





Rice Snow Batts. 
Ingredients.—One cup of rice, 

Six good sized apples, 
One lemon, 
A little cinnamon, 
Sugar, 
Butter, 
One quart of milk. 

Boil the rice after it has been carefully 
washed and picked until it is swelled and 
soft. Pare and remove the core from the apples, 
put into each a little grated lemon peel and cin- 
namon; envelop the apple entirely in a cover- 
ing of rice, and tie closely in a small cloth. 
Boil them two hours, and serve with sauce 
made of butter and sugar beaten to a cream. 


VENETIAN Fritters. (Very good.) 

Ingredients.—Three ounces of rice, 

One pint of milk, 

Two ounces of sugar, 

One ounce of butter, 

Lemon, 

Three ounces of currants, 

Four ounces minced apples, 

One teaspoonful of flour, 

Three eggs, 

A little salt. 

Pick, wash, and drain the rice; put it into 
the cold milk, and bring it very slowly to boil ; 
stir it often, and let it simmer gently until 
quite thick and dry. When about three parts 
done, add the butter and sugar, a grain of salt 
and the grated rind of half a lemon. Let it 
cool in the saucepan, and when only just warm 
mix with it thoroughly the currants, teaspoon- 
full of flour, apples chopped fine, and the eggs 
well beaten. Drop the mixture in small fritters, 
fry them in butter from five to seven minutes, 
and let them become quite firm on one side be- 
fore they are turned; do this with a slice. 
Drain them as they are taken up, and sift white 
sugar over them after they are dished. 


Purrs. 

Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 

Six eggs, 

Flour, 

One tablespoonful of sugar, 

Half a nutmeg, 

Tablespoonful of brandy, 

Peel of a small lemon. 

Boil the milk slowly, and stir in flour until 
it is very thick, like paste; when cold, mix in 
all the ingredients; beat well together for 
fifteen minutes, and when quite light, drop it 
from a dessert spoon into a pan of boiling lard. 
Serve with pounded loaf-sugar strewed over 
them. 
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A MODERN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for GoDEY’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The above design was drawn to be built for a party | comfort compatible with cost, which will be $6000, in 
at Holly Beach City, an enterprising Sea-side resort, | hard wood finish, with bath, plumbing, ete., all com- 
within sightof Cape May, N.J. It possesses a bold, | plete. : ot ‘ t 
and well-proportioned front; built of brick, resting | Hobb’s Architecture, comprising .123 designs ¢ 
ou a stone foundation, and surmounted by a slate | residences, post free, on receipt of $3.50; also Hobb's 
roof. The interior shows a fine arrangement of | catalogue of 24 designs and plans of homes, 50¢. 
rvoms, with open grates and all conveniences for 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 
































SACK PINCUSHION. 
FOR DESCRIPTION SEE WORK DEPARTMENT. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 








Fig. 3, ' Fig. 9. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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267. Fig. 19. ‘Fig, 20. 


For description see Fashion Department 
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Fig. 2 


Fig. 24. 





For description see Fashion Department. 








For description see Fashion Department. 








For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 32. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Work Department. 
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¥or description see Work Department. 
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“~ Seowetpon see Work Department. 


HOME SO BLEST. 


FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR. 





[4 
Words by R. 8. Montgomery. Music by — Abt. 





= 





1. The swal - low leaves the young with-in her. nest To God’s most ho - ly 
2. The swal - low glad - ly wings her dis - tant way Far o’er the shin - ing 








care, Still soaring high where golden sunbeams rest Far off mid regions fair, She 
foam, And yet, and yet me-thinks her heart must stray Back to her distant home, To 
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that clime where angels blest Bendev -  er_ low in praiseand pray’r; Oh! 
fair land where sunbeams play And soft and balm-y zephyrsroam; Oh! 
° . | 


Published in sheet form, 30 cts.,by WM. H. BONER & CoO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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HOME SO BLEST. 
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Home so blest, Oh! sheltered nest, Oh! land so fair! 
Home so blest, Oh! sheltered nest, Far o’er the foam! 
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When I must die, when I must die, me the _ swal - low be, 
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Soaring so high, Beyond the sky, My soulshall then be free, My soul shall 
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PALM KOSMEO 


is @ VALUABLE Toilet Article conceded by hun- 
dreds of ladies to be superior to anything yet 
discovered for preserving the skin and keeping it 
smMootH and free from PimpLes or BLACKHEADS. 
By its use it is impossible to have Chapped Lips 
or Hands. It is strictly a scientific preparation, 
particularly to PREVENT WRINKLES, and cause 
the skin to retain the youthful appearance which 
so many ladies lose by not properly caring for 
themselves, and which can be retained to old age 
by the use of Palm Kosmeo. It is not a liquid, 
but an unguent, to be used at night, and the skin 
absorbs it. One test will satisfy the most sceptical. 


Price $1.00 and $2.00. 








KOSMEO POUDRE 


is one of the few powders used as a beautifier and 
improver of the complexion which, in its prepara- 
tion, is PERFECTLY HARMLESS in EVERY RE- 
SPECT, there being no poisonous or deleterious 
substance used inits manufacture. After using 
the Palm Kosmeo, the application of this Pow- 
der gives to the skin that smooth, youthful, and 
velvety appearance so much desired by ladies. 
Many ladies object to its being known that they 
use powder or any other cosmetic. This powder 
can be used and not be detected. ‘‘Once used 
always used,’’ will be the recommendation of 
KosmEo PoupRE. 


Price 50 cents and $1.00 a Box. 


TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 


For tinting cheeks and lips. 
natural color. 


Will not rub off, and gives only the 
Perfectly harmless. 


Price, Fifty Cents and One Dollar a bottle. 


My own personal use is proof, and I am happy to say to my thousand customers : 


“TRY IT, AND YOU WILL NEVER BE WITHOUT IT.” 





Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 


PATENTEE OF THE THOMPSON WAVE, 


(Make no mistake in the number.) 


32 East 14th Street, New York. 





These goods are to be obtained only from my establishment, at 32 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Send money by pustal note, registered letter, or check. 

















